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Handling the Flour Question - Right 
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Do you want 

common flour 

and common re- 

sults, or do you 

want (OLD MEDAL FLOUR: 

and very superior results? 
Simple question, but one that 
means a great dealin your home. 


Your dealer has GOLD MEDAL FLOUR- 
Buy GOLD MEDAL FLOUR. 


WASHBURN-CROSBY'S 


GOLD ME DING FLOUR 
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THE YEAR-AROUND MEATS 


Swift’s Premium Hams and Bacon certainly taste good during 
the hot Summer months. For the ‘‘Fourth’’ Swift’s Premium 
Boiled Ham, sliced for ham sandwiches, and Swift’s Premium 
Bacon, fried crisp and brown, then used for club sandwiches, 
make a luncheon both —— and delicious. Be sure your 
dealer gives you Swift’s PREMIUM—uniformly good for any meal 
of the day throughout the year. Swift & Company, U. S. A 
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Ce Me Md Me Me Ma a 


‘(I T seems as if Albion 
Keith Parris Pratt 


was starting in hay- 
ing earlier than usual,’’ re- 
marked Mrs. Bradford Pike to 
the creamery driver, who had just lifted one of 
her big cans upon his cart. She gazed across 
the intervale. A mowing-machine was crawl- 
ing slowly along the edge of a distant field. On 
the hush of the July morning the purr of its 
knives sounded like the drone of an insect. 

‘*He’s probably feeling smart nowadays, 
seeing there’s a wedding in prospect at last,’’ 
returned the creamery man. ‘‘That’s all the 
talk round town, that he and Tryphosy Archer 
are going to be married, now that her mother 
has got through.’’ 

‘*T’m ready to wish joy to any woman that has 
stayed with her own and 
waited and tended through 
the best years of her life, 









crowded. People in clumps 
pressed close to every win- 
dow. ‘There was a babble of 
voices. 

Before the big door of the 
meeting-house stood a rack, from which two 
men were pitching hay off upon the platform. 
Two other men with pitchforks hoisted big loads 





as Tryphosy has,’’ said 
Mrs. Pike. ‘‘But whilst 
she has been follering of 
her bounden duty, as the 
Lord has p’inted it out to 
her, if Alby Pratt ain’t 
been and growed into about 
the pickedest old bach I 
ever see !’’ 

“*I s’pose you’ve heard 
his latest performance ?’’ 
observed the creamery 
man, still ready for gossip, 
although he had climbed 
up on his wagon-seat. 

“Do you mean driving 
the Sabbath-school picnic 
off’n his sugar - orchard 
lot ?’” 

‘*Later case than that! 
Last evening the pew- 
holders of the old Union 
Meetin’ - house met and 
voted to sell the building to 
the grangers for a hall,— 
to be built over into one, 
—seeing that it ain’t been 
used for services for so 
long, and prob’ly never 
will be, and up popped 
Albion Keith Parris Pratt 
and put a stopper right 
onto the whole business 
there and then.’’ 

‘‘How in the name 0’ 
goodness can he shut off 
enterprise that way ?’’ de- 
manded Mrs. Pike, indig- 
nantly. 

‘*T do’ know! Some law 
tag-end to it somewheres,”’ 
replied the creamery man, 
gathering his reins. ‘‘Ase Dunham was telling | 
me, but I could never make head nor tail out of | 
law business. All I know is that Pratt has got | 
every one in town down on him, and they’re | 
down hard, too.’’ 

**Oh, he won’t care so long as he hears the 
wedding-bells a-ringing,’’ responded Mrs. Pike, 
with a flicker of sarcastic humor. 

The creamery man was driving out of the 
yard. He turned his head over his shoulder, 
and cried: 

‘*Tt’s hinted that he won’t hear wedding-bells 
if he’s waiting to hear ’em from the Union 
Meetin’-house belfry.’’ 

He clattered away before Mrs. Pike could ask 
any more questions. 

The morning of this conversation was the 
morning of the second day of July—and that 
was a grand good hay day. 

‘*Two hundred and nineteen tumbles,’’ said 
one of Albion Pratt’s hired men, as he dragged 
his fork briskly round the last haycock and 
flicked the scatterings together. ‘‘An hour or | 
so of sun to-morrow morning, and then’’—he | 
winked at the three other hired men and tossed | 
his fork upon his shoulder—‘‘I reckon we’ll | 
have the biggest crowd that ever saw hay got | 
under cover in this town.’ 

The prediction was verified as early as eleven 
o’clock of the forenoon of July 3d. 

At ten o’clock a young man rushed into 
Davidson’s store in the village, and gasped: 

“Albion Keith Parris Pratt and his gang are 
filling the Union Meeting-house up with hay !’’ 

Davidson’s loafers left everything and followed 
the herald. After even Uncle Woodsum had 
gone hobbling away on his crutches, Davidson 
viewed the empty store, took a look down the 
road, saw the villagers flocking in the direction 
of the meeting-house from shop and garden, 
and muttered : 

“*As storekeeper and postmaster I reckon I 
ought to keep the place open, but as the first 
selectman, I’m wanted down yender!’’ 

He found the grassy yard of the church 














LITHE SPIRIT OF 1206 LJ See 


against the pewholders sell- 
ing it to he grangers, but 
you’re going a little fur 
now!’’ 

**You listen to me,’’ said 
“I do own this building. 


Pratt, still calm. 
My grandfather gave the land on which this 
building stands for the uses of the parish. He 





ORAWN BY HERMAN PFEIFER 
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rhe eyes of the 
There 


**T never shrank from my duty 
in life so far, Nell,’’ she said, 
*fand Isha’n’t now. I have found duty a sorrow 
sometimes, but I shall never shrink from it.’’ 
She shook off the girl’s restraining hand, and 
pushed through the crowd that made way for 
her. 

| **Albion Pratt,’’ she cried, ‘‘do you mean to 
stand there and say that you are goin’ to put 
law ahead of your religion and common 
decency ?’’ 

‘*When other folks start in to take my own 
away from me I cal’ late on protecting myself,’’ 
he returned, stoutly. ‘*The law is on my side,’’ 
he went on, ‘‘and the law says —’’ 

‘It’s your heart and 
your Christian nature that 
ought to be talking, instead 








“THE REST OF THAT HAY IS GOING INTO THIS BUILDING, AND I'LL BREAK THE HEAD 


OF THE MAN THAT T 


upon their shoulders and staggered away into 
the building. Albion Keith Parris Pratt stood 
in the entryway like a sentinel on duty. When 
any inquisitive individual came too near the 
door, he waved his long-handled fork and 
admonished the intruder to keep back. 
Selectman Davidson pushed into one group at 
a window and pressed his face against the glass. 
Hay was already piled over the pulpit and the 
men were toiling up the aisle with more. They 


tossed hay upon the rostrum and threw forkfuls 


right and left into the old-fashioned box pews. 
The first selectman marched round to the front, 
but as he came up to the door he, too, was 
warned away by the master of ceremonies. 

“I want this thing stopped here and now!’’ 
shouted the town officer. His command was 
greeted with a tumult of applause. 

“‘’m running this, not you!’’ retorted Mr. 
Pratt. He scrubbed his red handkerchief over 
his broad, smoothly shaved face and set his 
straw hat more firmly on his iron-gray hair. 
Farmer Pratt was what his neighbors called 
a “‘rugged man,”’ and as he planted himself 
in the doorway and twitched the sleeves up from 
| his sunburned arms, his looks did not encourage | 
interference. 

**I’m first selectman of this town and one of 


the pewholders in this meetin’-house!’’ cried | 


Mr. Davidson. His townsmen were grouping 
round him, and he came as close to the door as 
he dared. ‘‘I demand to know why you are 
making a hay-barn out o’ the place where we 
and our fathers before us have set under the 
Word ?”’ 

“*That’s right! That’s what we all want to 
know!’ was the chorus bellowed from the | 
throng in the yard. 


The man in the doorway ran his calm gray | 


eye over them. 

‘*Then I'll tell you,’’ he returned, serenely. 
**Tt’s because I own this building, and I can do 
what I like with my own.”’ 

**You own the Union Meeting-house!’’ roared 
the selectman. ‘‘You can stand up and speechify 


RIES TO INTERFERET” 


did not take one cent for it. But he did stipu- 
late that if the parish ever gave up meetings 
in this house for more than two years the land 
and the building should revert to his heirs. 
Seeing that the deed is most eighty years old, 
I’ll agree that there has been time for most of 
you to forget the provisions. But they are 
there. It has been three years since there 
have been services here. But I did not say 
wything until certain men in this town under- 
took to sell that which is by law my own. You 
an’t do that—pew-owners or not.’’ 

He glared at the crowd, and the crowd glared 
back at him. 

**T’ve got the best law in this state on it,’’ 
went on Pratt. ‘‘You can’t go back of the 
law.’’ 

**Did the law tell you to throw hay into the 
temple?’’ demanded an old man who stood 
close beside the town officer. 

‘It’s one way of holding my own,’’ persisted 
| Pratt. ‘‘It shows all of you that I have claimed 
my own. I’ve got my own property inside of 
my property. When that hay is packed in, I | 





shall lock the door and post trespass signs, and 


I’ll prosecute to the extent of the law any one 
| who comes onto my property or meddles with 
it. There!’ 

Mrs. Bradford Pike stood in the crowd behind 
a slender woman in black, whose face, although 
care-worn, was still attractive in spite of its 
| pallor at that moment. 

Mrs. Pike bent forward and spoke in distinct 
tones, that every one heard in the hush that 
| followed Pratt’s declaration: 

**T reckon you must feel pretty proud of your 
| beau, Miss Archer—him that’s shutting up to 
us our place of worship !’’ 

A flush started into the slender woman’s 
| cheeks, and she whirled indignantly. A young 
woman who stood beside her patted her hand, 
that she had been holding. 

“Don’t mind them, Aunt Tryphosa ! 
murmured, ‘‘We’d better go home.’ 

The slender woman looked from right to left 


| 


Y’? she 


of the law,’’ broke in 
the spinster. ‘‘ You’ ve put 
hay into our meetin’- 
house, and unless you take 
it out, now and here, you 
can make up your mind 
that my name won’t be 
coupled with yours in the 
speech of this town any 
longer.’’ She pinched her 
lips and scowled at him. 
He stared back at her 
uncertainly. There was a 
gasp from the throng, for 
the engagement of Albion 
Pratt and Tryphosa Arch- 
er was one of the institu- 
tions of the town. 

“It ain’t fair to take 
me like this,”” he com- 
plained. 

**I know what the gos- 
sip and say-so is in this 
town,’’ retorted the spin- 
ster, boring her neighbors 
with her eyes in turn, 
“and I don’t intend to 
have my attitude misun- 
derstood, not for a minute. 
If you are going to be a 
husband of mine you’ve 
got to stand on the side of 
the right.’’ 

“If you’re goin’ to be a 
wife of mine,’’ he replied, 
bridling, ‘‘you’ve got to 
have some regard for my 
pocketbook when there’s 
a plot on to grab into it.’’ 

**Then enough said is 
enough !’’ she cried, and 
without giving him time 
to reply, she whirled and walked away. The 
girl, her niece, went with her, and Pratt, 
apparently unwilling to stand any longer at bay, 
stepped down and began to make his way 
through the crowd. 

‘*There’s the first of your punishments, Alby 
Pratt!’’ snapped Mrs. Pike, as he pushed by 
her. ‘‘Now will you take your hay out of our 
meetin’ -house before it’s laid onto you heavier ?’’ 

**T reckon you can’t stand up against the 
feeling in this town, Brother Pratt,’’ yvouchsafed 
the selectman, with a loftiness that exasperated 
the farmer, already racked by other emotions. 

**Well, you see if I can’t!’’ he roared, mad- 
| dened by the badgering. ‘‘The rest of that hay 
is going into this building, and I’ll break the 
head of the man that tries to interfere !’’ 

“I know what the Pratt temper is!’’ 
muttered Selectman Davidson, to himself. 
‘*There’s nothin’ in the rules and statutes that 
calls on me to get my head cracked. I’m goin’ 
back to the store.’’ 

Ile went, but the most of the crowd remained. 
During the day abuse and cutting comment 
assailed Pratt, but he kept on at his work 
| without replying. When the old meeting-house 
was packed with hay to the ceiling, the farmer 
closed and locked the inner doors. 

A tall young man, who had been talking with 
a group of other young men he had gathered to 
| one side of the yard, now came forward. 

‘Mr. Pratt,’’ he said, ‘‘before you close the 
big door there’s one thing I’ve been asked to 
say to you. For almost seventy-five years that 
meetin’-house bell has been rung at midnight 
on the night before the Fourth. This is the 





night. Are we goin’ to be allowed to ring it?’’ 
**No, siree!’’ said the farmer, with exasper- 


ating decision. ‘‘That’s one of the reasons why 
I began haying three days earlier this year. 
This whole property has been forfeited to me. 
It’s my building, my land, my bell. It has 
ding-donged to keep me awake Fourth o’ July 





nights for the last time.’’ 
He pulled out his big jack-knife and opened it. 














‘*Here,’’ he called to two of his men, ‘‘boost 
me !’’ 

They lifted him, and he cut off the bell-rope 
close to the ceiling in the entryway. 

He tossed the rope end, that had been rubbed 
smooth by the hand of many a sexton, into the 
hay-rack. Then he nailed upon the big door, 
after he had securely locked it, a sign that read: 

TRESPASSERS WILL BE PROSECUTED TO 

THE FULL EXTENT OF THE LAW. 

‘*| want to say further,’’ he declared, scowling 
at the sullen faces of the young men, ‘‘that I 
shall load my double-barreled gun with buck- 
shot to-night, and if I see any one on these 
premises I shall shoot, and shoot to hurt!’’ 

He and his men climbed into the rack, and 
it clattered away down the road to his house, 
that stood only a few rods from the meeting- 
house. 

‘The crowd dispersed slowly, the men mutter- 
ing their resentment, the women canvassing the 
astonishing fashion in which the engagement 
between Albion Pratt and Tryphosa Archer 
had been broken. 

Throughout the village it was generally 
agreed among the older people, who under- 
stood the ‘‘Pratt temper,’’ that the bell of the 
Union Meeting-house would not be rung that 
night. 

‘*It means trouble if it is rung,’’ said Select- 
man Davidson to the crowds that flocked into the 
post-office in the evening, ‘‘and I hope we ain’t 
going to have trouble. But I reckon public 
opinion would be behind the one that did ring 
“,"" 

One gifted with the night vision of an owl 
might have seen a strange figure come from the 
shadows of Albion Pratt’s barn that night. It 
was after midnight, and the village was very 
still. 

The strange figure rolled through the grass 
for some rods. ‘There were orchard trees a little 
distance down the slope, and against one of 
these the figure gruntingly rasped itself upright. 
Then it set off across the field, hopping like 
a gigantie frog. An eighth of a mile away 
was the house of Tryphosa Archer, its inmates 
asleep. ‘The queer figure hopped into the yard, 
breathing stertorously with peculiar hissings, 
and staggered against the front door. 

Up-stairs Miss Tryphosa Archer bobbed up 
in bed and cried to her niece in an adjoining 
room : 

‘*What is that, Nell?’’ 

Once more the figure came against the door, 
this time more violently. 

‘*It may bea robber, Aunt Tryphosa !’’ gasped 
the girl. 

‘*Robbers don’t come pounding 
down!’’ retorted her aunt. 

When the blow on the door came again, the 
strong-minded spinster rose, donned her wrap- 
per and lighted a lamp. 

‘*Follow me with that light!” she ordered 
her niece. ‘*There’s trouble out there, and I 
propose to see what it is.’’ Nell Archer had 
much of her aunt’s self-reliance. She resolutely 
gripped the lamp and followed the spinster 
down-stairs. 

‘*Who is it?’’ called Tryphosa. 

There was a groan and once more the jarring 
impact on the door. 

‘*It?s some poor critter in trouble, and no one 
ever found me pig or coward, either.’’ Without 
heeding the protests of her niece, she lifted the 
bar and threw open the door, holding the bar 
asa weapon. But it was not needed. 

A man, who was evidently about to precipitate 
himself against the door once more, whirled into 
the hall, and unable to recover himself, fell 
prostrate. Both women screamed, and then 
the spinster cried : 

‘‘Land o’ Goshen! It’s Albion Keith Parris 
Pratt, trussed up like a chicken ready for 
bastin’.’’ 

He lay there, rolling to and fro and moaning. 

‘“*And he’s gagged, too!’’ she shrilled. The 
wooden handle of a pail bail was in his mouth, 
and the wires were tied behind his neck. 

Tryphosa scurried to the kitchen, came back 


a house 


with a knife, and hacked first at the cord that | called into question from the days of the Revo- | sleepy eyes. 


tied the pail bail. 
‘*Who done it, Alby?’’ she queried, eagerly, 
and with growing indignation. 
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| mine,” he complained. ‘‘I ain’t round rav- 
jening to destroy. I’m the one that’s been 
abused, first by them that ought to stand by 
me trueheart through all, and now by them 
| that’s —’’ 

| **It’s no time for complaining,’’ broke in 
the spinster, her lips setting tight in that well- 
known fashion of hers. ‘*‘You’re not justified 
yet in my eyes, Albion, though I will say that 
there are worse than you are. That meetin’- 
house shall be saved.’’ 

He stumbled to his feet. 

‘*Let me go get my gun!’’ he growled. ‘“‘I’ll 
show ’em!’’ But she put out her hand and 
dragged him back. 

‘‘There is going to be no banging and shooting 
and bloodshed in this village to-night!’’ she 
cried. ‘‘If our meetin’-house has to be saved 
in that fashion it will be more to the glory 
of God to let it go. But it’s goin’ to be 
saved ! 

‘*Run, Nell!’’ she panted. ‘‘*There ain’t all 
of ’em in this village mixed into this wicked- 
ness. ‘Take in Davidson’s and Brickett’s and 
Walker’s, and tell ’em there’s bitter mischief 
afoot to-night. Run, Nell!’’ 

**I don’t know just where my friends in this 
place are,”’ said Pratt, ‘‘but I’ll run, too. I 
can find somebody to help.’’ 

‘I reckon you ain’t got a friend left after 
to-day !’’ snapped the spinster. ‘‘You ain’t 
going to run, for you’ll be running into trouble. 
You ain’t going to stir your boots out of this 


that you don’t. Run, Nell!’ 

| The old meeting-house where her parents were 
| married and where she had recited her catechism 
was as dear to her as it was to her aunt. 

She hastily fastened the ties of the shoes 
she had slipped on her feet, gathered a white 
wrap round her head and sped away into the 
night. 

At the first house where she rapped a sleepy 


from an upper window. 


house,”’ said the man, replying to the message 
she had gasped. ‘‘If it’s Albion Pratt that’s 
sent that message, as you say he has, then let 
him save hisown. Heclaims it! And further- 
more, | don’t b’lieve one word of what he 
says.’’ He slammed down the window. 

As she ran on, half-sobbing in her indignant 
grief, she saw a flicker of light in the direction 
of the meeting-house. Were the vandals already 
at their work of destruction? The recklessness 
of the mob spirit of that village had been proved 
on other Fourths of July, and she remembered 
the occurrences all too well. 

‘“*There isn’t time for me to run to all the 
houses!’ she choked. ‘‘And if I did, they 
probably would not listen to me.’ 

The light flickered again. 

The spirit of the Archers never had been 








HE BEGAN TO WRITE LABORIOUSLY. 


| lutionary grandfather down. 
| Without any clear idea of how she would 
| prevent the catastrophe, she started across the 


house, and I’m going to stay here and see to it 


The spirited girl needed no further spur. | 


voice at last answered her summons, speaking | 
“*T reckon folks in | 
this village are getting crazy over that meetin’- | 


she pushed the ladder sidewise, and it crashed 
to the ground. Then she seized the short length 
of rope, and in a moment the bell was clanging 
its call over the countryside. 

After a few minutes she realized that she was 
recognized, for men were shouting at her from 


above the rail. She rushed forward, and again 
pushed it aside so suddenly that it fell. 

‘**I’m going to hold the fort here,” she 
screamed down to them, ‘‘and if you set fire to 
this meeting-house you’ll burn one of your 
village girls with it!’’ Once more she set to 
work to ring the bell with all the vigor of her 
strong young arms. 

As Selectman Davidson had predicted, the 
ringing of that bell on that night meant trouble. 
Albion Pratt’s declaration had been too deter- 
mined to be mistaken. At the first -peal the 
villagers began to tumble out of bed and dress, 
eager to be on the ground to see the promised 
conflict. ‘The men with the pillow-cases over 
their heads whipped off their disguises, and 
circled and came along innocently with the 
others who flocked into the meeting-house yard. 

The girl did not stop ringing until her aunt 
called to her from the ground below. By the 
light of the lanterns tossing everywhere, Nell 
saw Albion Pratt at Tryphosa’s side. 

As the last clang of the bell throbbed and 
died away, the girl leaned over the rail and 
| eried excitedly : 
| ‘*You may claim this building by your law, 
Mr. Albion Pratt, but now I claim it by all 
moral and honest right as our own old meeting- 
house, for if it hadn’t been for me —’’ 

‘*It’s all right, Nell!’’ cried Tryphosa. 





below, and she saw the end of the ladder rise | 





“It’s 














all been settled, and how it’s been settled is 
nobody’s business but our own. Mr. Pratt’s 
not to be abused any more by any one. I 
want to say to you all that I want to take back 
what I said on this ground here before. I’m 
standing by Albion Pratt! And Albion Pratt 
is worth standing by, ’cause he’s’ goin’ to have 
this a meetin’-house once more instead of a 
barn or a grange hall!’ 

It was agreed in town at the end of a week 
that there would never be any more attempts 
on the sanctity of the old meeting-house, either 
as property of Albion Pratt or otherwise; and 
it was furthermore agreed on all hands that 
Mr. Pratt had most nobly set himself right in 
publie opinion. 

For he not only removed the hay, but he 
repaired the old building, and went round with 
a subscription paper for the purpose of getting 
money to hire a settled pastor. He led off with 
a sum that made folks open their eyes. 

‘*But land sakes,’’ remarked Mrs. Pike, as 
she walked away from the meeting-house along 
with the neighbors one bright afternoon, ‘‘it was 
certainly up to him to be spry about ’tending 
to that work! As I hear it, Tryphosy took 
him that night of the Fourth, and told him that 
if he ever wanted her he’d got to have that 
meetin’-house ready for the weddin’ and a 
minister to marry ’em, where her folks was 
married afore her. Most any man would repent 
and reform under those circumstances. ’’ 

But that was a very uncharitable view to 
take of Albion Keith Parris Pratt’s change of 
heart. 

However, the wedding was the first event in 
the meeting-house after its rededication. 


DRAWINGS BY 
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T was long past the usual bedtime of the 
| household. ‘The wooden clock on the kitchen 

wall struck a surprised and aggressive ‘‘ten,’’ 
then proceeded to tick off the seconds with an 
emphasis in which there was something border- 
ing on disapproval. The crackling fire in the 
stove had long since burned itself into a bed 
of silent coals; even the teakettle had tired of 
its monotonous humming, and now the thin 
thread of vapor which floated from its nose did 
so in a noiseless, half-hearted fashion. 

On one side of the kitchen 
table Sophia Bently nodded 
drowsily over the pile of 
socks she was darning. Op- 
posite her her husband pored 
over the pile of old almanacs 
before him, oblivious alike to 
the flight of time and the 
suggestive yawns of his 
wife. 

Presently he pushed back 
his chair, ran one hand nerv- 
ously through his sparse gray 
hair and gave utterance to an 
exclamation indicative, seem- 
ingly, of deep satisfaction. 

**Tt’s comin’, nigh as I can 
figure out,’’ he announced, 
‘*somewhere between the 
eighteenth and the twenty- 
sixth of next month.’’ 

Mrs. Bently tossed her pile 
of socks on the table, and 
pushing her spectacles up to 
her forehead, rubbed her 
‘*What is it now, father?’’ she 
asked, with gentle resignation. ‘‘A dry spell, 
or flurries 0’ snow ?’’ 

**?Tain’t either one of ’em,’’ he asserted. 





‘They had pillow-cases over their heads,’’ | fields, climbed the stone wall that enclosed the | ‘‘It’s a tornado !’’ 


he gasped, ‘‘but I reckon I know some of | old cemetery, and ran down toward the meeting- | 


them !’’ 


“How did it happen?’? She was busy at 
his foot-lashings. 

‘*They made a noise to call me out, tackled 
me wholesale, and left me behind the barn.’’ 

‘*Tt’s so’s they can ring the bell, that’s what 
it is!’’ she cried, her woman’s ready wit divi- 
ning the situation. 

‘It’s worse than that—the hyenas!’’ he 
choked, sitting up and chafing the wrists that 
she had freed. ‘They had been tied behind his 
back. ‘‘I heard ’em when they didn’t know 
it. ‘They’re goin’ to steal the bell and burn up 
the meetin’-house, hay and all, and lay it to 
snap-crackers setting the fire. It’s to get even 
with me, and they think the speech of the people 


and public opinion will uphold ’em. I heard 
em talking it, I tell ye!’’ 

Tryphosa stared at him with blanching 
cheeks. 


**Albion,’”’ she said, at last, ‘‘I reckon there 
are them in town that are worse than you 
are”? 


**I was only tryin’ to save what is lawfully 


| house, an eery figure in white flitting among 
| the gravestones. She again saw the flicker of 
| light at the base of the tower, and it revealed a 
| group of men. At the same time some one in 
| the group exclaimed -hoarsely, as if in alarm. 
A hurried mumble of voices followed. 

The men retreated slowly as she approached. 
It was evident that they dreaded discovery of 
their project by some one who might recognize 
them. The moment the girl began to run 
toward them they all picked up their heels and 
flew round the corner of the meeting-house. 

When she arrived at the foot of the tower she 
found planks strewn round on the grass, a 
tangle of tackle, and a ladder that was set 
against the building and led into the square 
belfry. She realized instantly that the men 
| would soon recover from their first panic and 
| return, emboldened by their numbers, and that 
| then the reproaches and entreaties of a girl 

would not stay them. 
Without hesitation, she began mounting the 
ladder, her plan now clear in her mind. 





| When she stepped over the rail into the belfry 


‘*A what ?’’ said his wife, bending over to 
peer at him beneath the lamp-shade. 

‘*A tornado!’ he reiterated, with conviction. 
**One of the kind that’ll blow down trees an’ 
bust in winders, an’, like enough, 71] onroof a 
barn or two. I tell you,” he went on, ‘‘it 
ain’t goin’ to be any zephyr. I shouldn’t 
wonder a mite if it was worse than that blow 
we had in the fall of ’81. I’m goin’ to write 
the papers about it to-morrow and give ’em 
warnin’.’’ 

Mrs. Bently did not seem duly impressed by 
the threatened calamity. Indeed, her smile, as 
she turned to her husband, was more than 
skeptical. 

‘*When was it you said it was comin’ ?’’ she 
asked. 

** Somewhere between 
twenty-sixth,’’ he replied. 

‘*Pass me the last almanac,’’ she demanded ; 
and when he had done her bidding, she slid 
the spectacles to the bridge of her nose and 
| Slowly thumbed the pages. 
| ‘*You ought not to have your tornado coming 
‘along that time,’? she remonstrated. ‘The 





the eighteenth and 








SHE SURVEYED HER PROPHET HUSBAND IN A DUBIOUS SILENCE. 


third Thursday in the month comes on the 
eighteenth, an’ that’s the day the sewing-circle 
meets here. Then the twenty-third, which 
comes of a Tuesday, is the day that Mis’ Bragg 
is goin’ to have her birthday party. You 
couldn’t have picked out a more unhandy time 
for tornadoes. Seems to me, if I were you | 
should put it off till the last of the month.’’ 

Harrison Bently smote one arm of his rocking- 
chair. ‘‘Ain’t that just like women?’’ he burst 
out, in scorn. ‘‘Don’t be so foolish, Sophy. 
You talk as if I held tornadoes in the hollow of 
my hand and turned ’em loose any time I was 
a mind to. I hain’t got anythin’ to do with 
makin’ of it. All I can do is to warn folks 
that it’s comin’—and it is, too, just as I say.’’ 
She did not ask him from what source he drew 
his knowledge of the impending disaster, nor by 
what deductions he was able to approximate 
the time of its appearance. Precedent cases 
had taught her the futility of such a course. 
She returned the almanac, none too gently, to 
its place among its predecessors, and putting 
her elbows on the table and resting her. chin 
in both upturned palms, she surveyed her 
prophet husband in a dubious silence. 

‘Of course,’’ she remarked, at last, ‘‘most of 
the folks won’t pay any attention to it, even if 
it does come out in the paper; but then there’]! 
be others that’ll be just fools enough to. Folks 
like ’Liza Crowell, now, wouldn’t stir out of 
the house if they heard a tornado was predicted. 
I want a good full gatherin’ when the sewing- 
circle meets here, an’ I guess Mis’ Bragg 
wouldn’t ever forgive you if she knew you were 
the cause of keepin’ any one away from her 
party. Since you know it’s comin’, why can’t 
you tell just what time it’s goin’ to be, instead 
of keepin’ timid folks all wrought up for eight 
days?”’ 

The forecaster sniffed scornfully. ‘‘I should 
think I was doin’ my part if I came within 
eight days of it,”’ he declared, ‘‘although maybe 
I can narrow it down a day or two by and by.”’ 

“*The best thing you carr do is to say nothing 
about it,’? Mrs. Bently advised, tartly. ‘‘More’n 
likely it’ll turn out like that killin’ frost you 
predicted the twentieth day of last June.’’ 

At this open skepticism her husband bristled. 
‘*Well, there was a frost that night out in 
Illinois, anyway,”’ he said, in self-defense. 

‘*And maybe that’s where your tornado’s goin’ 
to be!’’ snapped his spouse, as she gathered up 
her socks and went up-stairs, to be followed 
presently by her husband, bearing in his arms 
his pile of treasured almanacs. 

‘It’s all right, mother,’’? he declared jubi- 
lantly the next morning, as he stood warming 
his hands at the kitchen fire, while Mrs. Bently 
bustled about, preparing breakfast. ‘‘That tor- 
nado that’s comin’ ain’t goin’ to interfere with 
your plans a mite. I had a dream last night. 


Seemed as if I was sittin’ here in the kitchen, 
and all of a sudden up come some of the blackest 
clouds in the west that I ever saw. And when 
they got up overhead—cricky, how it begun to 





























blow! ‘The limbs came off the elms as if they 
were lopped and the lilac bushes were blowed 
flat, and one end of the shed was stove in. 
Seemed as if I was readin’ a newspaper, an’ I 
looked at the headin’ to see just what day of 
the month it was, an’ | saw it was the tenth. 
Then 1 looked at my watch, an’ noticed it was 
just three, though somehow the kitchen clock 
was strikin’ six. So now, you see, I’ve got it 
all straightened out. ‘That tornado is due here 
on the tenth, some time between three an’ six.”’ 

“Well, it might just as well come then as any 
time,’’ said Mrs. Bently, with a grim smile. 
**T hain’t heard tell of any goin’s-on round the 
tenth, so I guess *twon’t put nobody out much. ’’ 

**You get my breakfast soon’s you can, will 
you?’’ he urged. ‘“‘I want to get to writin’ 
what I’m goin’ to send in to the papers, so I 
can go up to the post-office in time for the after- 
noon mail.’’ 

Mrs. Bently, who was bending over to whisk 
a pan of well-browned biscuits out of the oven, 
looked up sharply. ‘‘I thought you an’ Jim 
were goin’ to plow the lower lot this mornin’,’’ 
she said. 

Her husband coughed uneasily. ‘‘I was 
intendin’ to,’’ he admitted, ‘‘but I guess now, 
so long as I know exact when this tornado’s 
comin’, I ought to write the papers about it. 
When a man can see into the future, as I can, 
he owes somethin’ to his fellow men.’’ 

**No doubt,’’ was Mrs. Bently’s acid retort. 

Breakfast over, he betook himself to the desk 
in the front room, and from an old tin box he 
drew out a number of yellowed newspaper 
clippings. They all began in the same manner: 

‘Uncle Harrison Bently of South Boxford, 
who predicted the great March blizzard of ’88, 
and who has not failed to give a correct forecast 
of the winters for the past twenty years, now 
comes to the front with the announcement,’’ 
and so forth. ; 

He read them over one after another, drawing 
from them, apparently, the necessary inspira- 
tion, for he caught up a pen, and with his 
spectacles pulled low on his nose and his tongue 
pressing out one cheek, he began to write labori- 
ously in a heavy, sprawling hand. The morn- 
ing waxed; the pen scratched on sturdily. 
Absorbed in his self-imposed task, he gave no 
heed to the loud tapping on the back door and 
the sound of voices in the kitchen which 
followed. 

Noon was approaching, and the work of 
transferring his dire forecast to paper was near- 
ing completion, when the door from the kitchen 
was pushed open and Mrs. Bently entered the 
room, to sink heavily into a chair near the 
desk. 

‘*l wouldn’t write any more on that, if I 
was you,”’ she said, with finality. 

Harrison blotted his last line and looked at 
her over the top of his spectacles with a scowl 
‘I’ve got it most done, anyway,’’ said he. 
‘*What’s the trouble? Dinner ready ?’’ 

‘No, ’tain’t dinner,’’ said his wife. ‘* Annie 
Evans has been over to invite you and me to 
her weddin’. She’s goin’ to be married the 
tenth!’’ 

The prophet squirmed uneasily in his chair. 
In silence he studied his wife’s face. Mrs. 
Bently met his gaze unflinchingly. 

**Now look here, mother, you needn’t go 
askin’ me to put it off again,’’ he asserted. 

**I don’t see but what you’ll have to,’’ said 
she. ‘‘I should be ashamed, if I were you, to 
go spoilin’ Annie’s weddin’ with my croakin’s 
about somethin’ I didn’t know anythin’ about. 
You know what Mis’ Evans is. If she sees 
anythin’ in the papers about a tornado comin’ 
on the tenth, she’ll make Annie put it off, an’ 
there ain’t anythin’ in this world that’ll bring 
worse luck than puttin’ off a weddin’.’’ 

Harrison got angrily to his feet. He caught 
up his morning’s work from the desk, tore it 
into small bits, and hurled it to the floor. 

‘*Thunder an’ lightnin’!’’ he exploded. 
‘*What’s the use of a man’s tryin’ to do anythin’ 
when he’s got a woman naggin’ of him every 
minute? Let the tornado come, if it’s a mind 
to. Let it rip things all to pieces an’ blow 
down chimbleys an’ kill folks. It’s more im- 
portant, I s’pose, that Annie Evans should get 
married than that folks should be warned of 
their danger. I sha’n’t say a word about it. 
Now I hope you’re satisfied !’’ 

It was shortly after five on the afternoon of 
the tenth that heavy black clouds, copper-colored 
along their upper edge, began poking their ugly 
heads above the western horizon. Annie 
Evans’s wedding was over; the bride and groom 
had departed stationward in the old but much- 
decorated depot carriage, and the many guests 
were trailing homeward along the dusty white 
road, 

Harrison Bently and his wife turned in at 
their gate, and as they did so a warning rattle 
of thunder came from the clouds, which were 
now mounting the sky at race-horse speed. 

**Mebbe that’s your tornado comin’, father,’’ 
sniffed Mrs. Bently. 

Her husband did not reply at once. ATI the 
afternoon he had been something of a specter at 
the feast. He had endured it grimly in dis- 
gruntled silence. Now, for the first time that 
day, a sardonic smile curved his thin old lips. 

**P’r’aps I wa’n’t so far out of the way, after 
all,’’ he remarked, at last, casting an eye at the 
blackening heavens. ‘‘I hain’t seen any clouds 











that color since the time of the ’81 blow. Lf 
there is a tornado, and you’ve cheated me out 
of the predictin’ of it, I don’t intend ever to 
forgive you!’’ 

Mrs. Bently indulged in an ironic chuckle. 
“T guess ’tain’t nothin’ more’n an ordinary 
thunder-shower,’’ she observed, as she opened 
the front door. ‘*‘You flax round an’ see that 
all the winders are shut, will you?’’ 

A louder peal of thunder shook the house ; 
purling gusts of wind caught eddies of dust and 
sent it down the road; vagrant drops of rain 
began to fall with a staccato rattle. Then the 
storm broke in earnest. 

It was a storm long remembered in that 
section. Trees were uprooted, buildings un- 
roofed, chimneys blown flat, and windows were 
driven in by the combined force of wind and 
hail. Even Mrs. Bently, who ordinarily held 


no fear of wind and thunder, crawled between | 


two feather beds, still arrayed in her Sunday 
best, and lay there, trembling, until the storm 
had spent itself. 

It was six o’clock when the clouds finally 


lifted and the sun shone brightly once more. 
Harrison Bently came out of the house and 
gazed about mournfully at the havoc the storm 
had wrought. His face wore a strange expres- 
sion of mingled triumph and disappointment. 
He strode to the front gate and stood looking 
down the road at the twisted, broken branches, 
which hung from almost every tree. | 

There was a rumble of wheels, and round the 
bend in the road came the depot carriage, its 
gay decorations sadly bedraggled and spattered 
with mud. Opposite the house it drew up, 
and the groom leaned forward to shout to the 
old man, leaning dejectedly on his gate-post: 

‘*This has been somethin’ of a blow, ain’t it? 
There’s been a washout down the line, an’ 
there won’t be a train runnin’ till mornin’. I 
| should most ’a’ thought a man as good at pre- 
dictin’ as you are, Uncle Harrison, might ’a’ 
give us some warnin’ of this.’’ 

The old man shook his head slowly. ‘‘I’m | 
done with prophesyin’,’’ said he. ‘‘There’s 
no honor for a prophet—not in his own country, 
| anyway.’’ 


THE FIRST HOME IN BOSTON 


Ty BY CHARLES ADAMS TW. 


HERE is a certain atmos- 
T phere of mystery about the 

tirst homemaker of Boston. 
He was, we are told, a pale, 
rather tall, spare young man, of 
English birth, always dressed in a suit of worn 
black, and his name was William Blackstone, 
or Blaxton. He had been a student at Cam- 


bridge University, and had intended to become | 


an Episcopal clergyman. He wasa naturalist by 
instinct, addicted to experiments in mechanics, 
and withal a remarkably fearless soul. But we 
do not certainly know for what reason he came to 


America to live alone here, nor what resources | 


he brought with him. Some have conjectured 
that his was a case of unrequited affection, 
while we have his own statement that disagree- 
ments with the bishops of the Church of Eng- 
land were at least partly the cause of his 
seclusion in New England. 

It has been supposed that he came in the 
ship with Robert Gorges. It 
is known that he arrived in 
America as early as 1623,—two 
hundred and eighty-four years 
ago, —and that by 1626, perhaps 
a year earlier, he was estab- 
lished in Shawmut with his 
books and his goods; and that 
he cleared land for a garden 
and orchard just below the 
present Louisburg Square. 

There was then a fine, copi- 
ous spring of water hereabouts. 
Blackstone’s little farm is be- 
lieved to have been a little 
below it, nearer the Charles 
River, and possibly extending 
round to the present Common. 

Across the estuary and 
marshes of the Charles to the 
south and west, the Brookline, 
Newton, and Cambridge hills 
were then green with a virgin 
forest where as yet the ax of 
the European had never re- 
sounded. Where now stands a 
great university wild grapes 
grew and deer were feeding. 
At the Charles mouth and in 
the harbor, now crowded with 
steamships, cruisers and every 
manner of ocean craft, there 
was then but the solitary canoe 
of some Indian hunter. 

Shawmut, as the Indians 
called the site of Boston, was 
then an island at high tide, and 
conspicuous on account of its 
three steep, rocky hills, since 
in large part leveled. Hence 
the name of Trimountain, or 
Tremont. 

Of these hills the one which 
was afterward called Beacon 
Hill was a little the highest 
and much the rockiest. The 


summit now crowned by the State-House was| were at work on shore and fires were being | snake’s-head, 


then at least fifty feet higher than at present, 
rising in a kind of peak, the sides of which 
were a tangle of scrub-oak, vines and large 
rocks, where even wolves had their dens. 
there were many rattlesnakes there! 

In those days Beacon Hill might have been 
very appropriately named Rattlesnake Hill. 
So many of these ugly reptiles came down to 
the spring and crept through the stump fence 
into his garden, and even into his house, that 
in self-defense Blackstone at last burned the top 
of the hill over, to scotch off and expel the ser- 
pent tribe. 

William Blackstone had been living there 
alone at his little place on the side of the hill 
for at least four years when Winthrop and his 
company of Puritans came—long enough to have 
a garden in a good state of cultivation and fruit- 
trees near to bearing. 

It is probable that he brought the seeds and 
also his stock of tools from England. It would 
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seem that he must have had assist- | 
ance, possibly from the Indians, to | 
uproot the large stumps from his 

clearing. 

These he placed upright, joined | 
| closely together, for a fence round his garden | 
and house, to keep out bears, deer and wolves | 
—the first stump fence in New England. 

It was a wild, lonely little home, but quiet 
jand peaceful and far remote from that busy 
| world which had somehow so deeply wounded 

the heart of William Blackstone. He prized its 
| quiet; he loved its solitude; he designed to live 
and die here alone cultivating his little planta- 
tion in the wilderness. 

Then one day in July, 1630, the young 
recluse wandering about over his hill heard the 
| sounds of shouting and the crash of falling 
| trees. On ascending to the top of the hill, he saw | 
|a ship at anchor off what is now Charlestown. | 

Boat-loads of people were disembarking, ax-men | 
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“IF YOU MAY DESIRE TO GO WITH ME ACROSS THE BAY YONDER, 
I WILL POINT OUT TO YOU A BETTER LOCATION.” 


| kindled. ‘Temporary sheds, too, were in process 
| of erection. 
| It was John Winthrop and his colony of | 
town, which—like the Trojans under Eneas | 
of old—they had chosen as the site of their 
| future city. 
Very often throughout that summer of 1630 
| Blackstone, from his hilltop, marked the labors 
| of the new settlers. 
With his longer experience of the locality he 
saw that they had made a mistake. There 
was no good water over there: the situation | 
was low and insalubrious. | 
Shawmut, his elevated, healthier Shawmut, 
with its fine springs of water, was by far the 
better site for a settlement. Yet why should | 
he give up his now productive farm and garden | 
to the newcomers ? 





His quiet life would be at an | 
end ; they would throng the place and overrun it. 
This lonely young reader of books, however, 
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was not lacking in hospitality nor deficient in 
humane instincts; and day by day, as he 
ascended the hill to watch the progress of the 
settlers, his heart went out to them, all the more 
when he understood that numbers of them were 
dying and that there was much lamentation and 
mourning. 

Hence it came about that one morning in 
August, as Governor Winthrop was walking in 
anxious converse with Mr. Isaae Johnson, the 
pair took heed of an Indian canoe coming down 
the Charles River and approaching their land- 
ing-place. 

It was not an Indian, however, who stepped 
ashore from it, but a tall, spare young white 
man in a worn suit of black, who addressed 
them most courteously, gave them the name of 
William Blackstone, and informed them that 
he lived at Trimountain, on the other side of 
the bay. 

“I have seen, good sirs,’’ quoth , *‘that 
you have much in your company 
The site which you have chosen is unhealthy 
and the waters foul. If you may desire to go 
with me across the bay yonder, I will point out 
to you a better location, one which you are 
welcome to share with me.’’ 

Governor Winthrop invited the young stranget 
to accompany him to his house, and there ques 
tioned him at great length. 

The next day the governor, with Sir Richard 
Saltonstall and four other of the settlers, crossed 
over to Shawmut, to return Blackstone’s visit 
and inspect the locality. The removal of the 
colony from Charlestown followed in due course 
a few days later. 

Our young hermit settler may therefore be 
said to have done the first honors of future 
Boston ; for it is to this hospitable invitation to 
share his home and lands with him that Boston 
owes its settlement by the Puritans. 

As early as 1626, too, a certain Herculean 
English blacksmith, named Thomas Walford, 
had settled on Charlestown Neck ; and about the 
same time one Samuel Maverick, a trader with 
the Indians, had built what was then termed a 
fortalice over on Noddle’s Island, now East 
Boston. But neither Walford nor Maverick 
was a congenial neighbor for Blackstone. Their 
harsh and unscrupulous methods of dealing with 
the savages were repugnant to him. 

The sachem Chickatawbut claimed to be the 

owner of Shawmut. Black- 

stone also claimed it by virtue 
of being the first English settler 
and on account of a grant or 
concession which is supposed 
to have been made to him by 

Robert Gorges. 

He and the sachem never 
quarreled over the ownership 
of the land, however, and were 
always the best of friends. 
After Blackstone’s garden and 
orchard waxed productive, the 
old chief and his squaw came 
very frequently to spend the 
day with The - young - man- 
with-books, as they called him, 
fetching venison and corn for 
samp, to exchange for the 
apples, plums and garden vege- 
tables, which Blackstone had 
taught them to cook. 

Although wigwam-bred, the 
squaw yet liked the orderly 
English interior of the, young 
settler’s house, with its crock - 
ery, cutlery, copper pots and 
pans, brushes, combs, looking - 
glass and linen sheets. 

The old Indian woman never 
tired of viewing these devices 
of a civilization to which she 
wasa stranger. She had never 
seen her own image or reflection 
in anything save the smooth 
water of some pool or stream 
Truth to say, her heavy, 
brown, wrinkled visage was 
not comely ; and on first behold- 
ing it in Blackstone’s looking- 
glass, she is said to have been 
far from pleased. 

She was her tribe doctress, 
and had a considerable know!- 
edge of the virtues of native 
herbs and roots, thoroughwort, 

sassafras, and a great many 
others. Blackstone was himself a student of 
botany ; and after he had learned enough of the 
Indian tongue to understand what they said, 


he 
sickness 


And | Puritans, from England, landing at Charles-| the old squaw held long conversations with him 


concerning the efficacy of her simples, in which 
she had implicit belief. 

On several occasions she took the white man 
on herb-gathering trips up the Charles Kiver, 
but old and somewhat infirm as she was she 
would never trust him to paddle the canoe. 
Despite the gulf of race and education between 
them, these old red people always manifested a 
species of parental interest in the gentle-hearted 
youth from over the sea. Often as their canoe 
was drawn up there at the foot of the hills, they 
never once neglected to fetch him some present 
from the good things of their simple fare. 

These relations, indeed, are a fine comment 
on what might have been a fraternal meeting 
between the whites and the Indians in America 
had the newcomers behaved with that justice, 














moderation and good faith which their supe- 
rior attainments and advantages should have 
prompted. 

But already, even before the year 1628, the 
baser sort of white traders had begun to offer 
intoxicants to the Indians, sometimes giving 
them rum, and driving sharp bargains with 
them for their furs while they were intoxicated 
—bargains which afterward led to discontent 
and acts of revenge. 

At this period several tribes, or subtribes, of 
Massachusetts Indians frequented the bays, 
coves and streams about Shawmut, over one of 
which Chickatawbut was sachem. Near by 
there lived another petty chief, named Quine- 
bow. 

Ordinarily there seems to have been little 
enmity betwixt them; but during the early 
autumn of 1628, as our story goes, a roving 
trader in the bay sold a cask of rum to Quinebow 
and a party of his sannups of the Massachu- 
setts tribe. 

Under the influence of the potent spirits in 
the cask, they bethought themselves of an old 
grievance against Chickatawbut, and set off to 
murder him. 

Not finding the sachem at his wigwam, but 
learning or suspecting that he and his squaw 
had gone to Shawmut, they came paddling 
down the Charles in quest of him. 

It was about two o’clock of a bright Septem- 
ber afternoon when they landed near Black- 
stone’s house. Blackstone and his Indian 
guests had been dining comfortably on roast 
venison, samp and fruit, at a table beneath an 
elm-tree, left standing near the little cottage. 

Suddenly mad whoops were heard from the 
riverside, and on going to look forth through 
the chinks of the high stump fence, Blackstone 
and the sachem saw four canoes full of excited 
savages at the landing-place, where they had 
already discovered Chickatawbut’s canoe. 

‘** Koo-rarsh!’’ (Drunk or crazy !) the sachem 
said. 

Both the old people were very greatly 
alarmed. 

**Shootum Quinebow! Shootum Quinebow !’’ 
the squaw exclaimed, and hurriedly fetched 
Blackstone’s gun from behind the cottage door. 

The match-lock was unloaded, since he never 
used it. Finding there could be no defense, 
Chickatawbut and the trembling squaw hid 
themselves among the thick blackberry shrub- 
bery near the spring. 

Meanwhile Quinebow and his crew, fourteen 
in number, had landed and approached the gate 
of the enclosure, shouting to Chickatawbut to 
come forth and die at their hands. Several of 
the party had bows and arrows, others hatchets 
and knives. 

Blackstone, although one of the gentlest souls 
that ever lived, was yet one of the most fearless. 
The gate was a high, strong one, made of 
hewn plank. He barred it, but at once 
mounted to the top of it, hoping to calm Quine- 
bow, whom he knew very well. 

Scarcely had his head appeared when he was 
shot at twice. But the arrows whizzed harm- 
lessly past him. 

Shouting to Quinebow by name, Blackstone 
now attempted to remonstrate with him, for he 
was not at first aware of his condition. It was 
not until a third arrow was discharged that he 
discerned they were all intoxicated, hardly able 
to stand. 

Bawling aloud to Chickatawbut to come out 
and fight him, the drunken Quinebow now 
attempted to climb over the gate, but constantly 
fell back. 

Several of the others also tried to climb over ; 
but as often as any of them bade fair to gain 
the top of the gate, Blackstone quietly pushed 
him off with his hoe. 

Two or three of the party began cutting 
holes in the stump fence with their toma- 
hawks, in order to crawl in. The pioneer 
seems to have behaved very coolly. As often 
as a savage’s head appeared at a hole in the 
fence, Blackstone thrust him back. 

Hardly able to walk, Quinebow now sat down 
on a log near by, and shouted long and loud to 
his men to cut down the gate. This for some 
time they sought to accomplish, hacking at it 
after a desultory fashion; and the story goes 
that to distract them Blackstone resorted to a 
stratagem, climbing to the roof of his cottage 
and flashing the sun rays in their faces with 
his looking-glass. 

Such a ruse would be quite in keeping with 
what we know otherwise of this pioneer’s 
fondness for such devices. Instead of having 
recourse to his gun, he inclined to other less 
deadly methods. 

In the befuddled condition of their brains that 
day they could not understand how the sun 
should shine in their eyes when their backs 
were turned to it. At last they all sat down 
on the log together to consider the strange phe- 
nomenon, but were wholly unable to compre- 
hend it. 

These Indians of the Massachusetts coast 
were much like children, and Blackstone 
appears always to have treated them as such; 
for, if this looking-glass story is to be believed, 
as soon as he saw that their efforts to chop 
down his gate had subsided, he began tossing 
apples over the fence, which rolled along on 
the ground to their very feet. 

Here was a new wonderment; and for some 
time the bewildered sannups sat staring at those 
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| strange yellow balls that were dropping down 
| about them. 

Finally one of the least intoxicated of the 
party picked up an apple, smelled of it suspi- 
ciously for some moments, then, with a grunt 
lof satisfaction, began eating it; and in lieu of 
‘a massacre, the adventure ended in the savages 
| eating their fill of sweetings, and falling asleep 
there about the log. 
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in Rhode Island, taking with him his books, 
his seeds, his slips and shoots, his dog and a 
herd of cows. 

No fear of Indian attack seems ever to have 


| disturbed his mind, and the red folk never 


They were sleeping harmlessly when Chicka- | 


| tawbut and his squaw ventured forth at sunset | 


| to go home; and, in fact, they lay there till the 
| next morning, when they sneaked away, evi- 
dently ashamed of their behavior. 

Four years after Winthrop and his company 
of Puritans had come to Shawmut by Black- 
stone’s invitation, and settled there, the first 
settler sold them his land, except a garden-plot 
of six acres, for the sum of thirty pounds, or 
about a hundred and fifty dollars. 

This tract of real estate is now worth at least 
fifty millions of dollars—a striking commentary 
on the change in values which has taken place 
since 1634. 

The strict observances of the Puritans and 
the harshness of their laws, however, were 
never wholly agreeable to William Blackstone ; 


gether, and wended his way fifty miles through 
the wilderness, to Rehoboth, near Providence, 





Ames returned from his conference with 

the principal, he found his study occu- 
pied by Bert, Harry, Cameron and Cotton, 
who for the better part of an hour had impa- 
tiently awaited his return to learn the doctor’s 
decision. 

Mr. Ames’s report was disappointing to 
Harry, who had hoped for an affirmative deci- 
sion, and agreeable to Bert, who had feared the 
worst. The doctor, explained Mr. Ames, would 
leave the decision to the school. A meeting 
would be called for the next evening, the case 
would be put before the fellows by Mr. Ames, 
and a majority vote would 
decide the matter. 

**Good!’’ cried Bert. 
**We’ll win!’’ 

He spent the next day, 
as did other members of the 
team, in securing support 
for his side. Cameron him- 
self, however, took no part 
in the proceedings ; in fact, 
to see him one would have 
thought him the last person 
in the school to be inter- 
ested by what was going 
on. 
At half past seven, the 
hour set for the meeting, 
the hall was filled to the 
doors. Even the ‘‘town- 
ers,’’ who as a rule were 
not to be dragged back to 
the academy after supper, 
were present in force. In 
fact, every student physic- 
ally able to reach Acad- 
emy Hall was on hand 
when Mr. Ames called the 
meeting to order. 

Just as quiet prevailed 
a newcomer arrived and 
made his way up the cen- 
ter aisle to the platform. 
There was a long moment 
of breathless surprise ; 
then the clapping began 
and grew to a veritable 
tempest of applause. 
Never before since his 
connection with Beechcroft 


Wain at nine o’clock that evening, Mr. 





and about 1635 he removed from Boston alto- | 











molested him. 

In this remote situation he established himself 
anew, and still alone, on an eminence which 
he called Study Hill. 


particularly the Yellow Sweetings, became 
widely famous both among the white settlers 
and the Indians. In the course of time he 
married, but left no children. 

In his old age Blackstone was sometimes 
persuaded to preach a sermon at Providence, 
which was now a prosperous village; and it is 
related that he was accustomed to proceed thither 
seated on a broad saddle placed upon the back 
of a very large, handsome bull; and that he 
generally carried a bagful of those Yellow Sweet- 
ings strapped on behind, to distribute among 
his congregation after service was over. 

This naturalist pioneer reached the advanced 
age of eighty. The Blackstone River was 
named for him. Blackstone Square in Boston 
also commemorates the gentle personality of 
this man, who was the first person to make 
his home in Boston. 
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as the sentiment of the school, and will be 
accepted as final. We will have a standing vote, 
if you please.’’ 

**One moment, please.’’ Doctor Lambert held 
up his hand and rose from his chair. There 
was a slight clapping, which died out as the 
principal walked to the front of the platform. 

“IT wish to say,’’ began the doctor, ‘‘that 
your decision this evening will decide a question 
of more importance than whether or not Mr. 
Cameron is to play football for you, which, 
while it probably seems to you of great moment, 
is of really little consequence. I understand 


that. without the services of Mr. Cameron you | 
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Here, as time passed, | 
he cleared for himself a large farm, with a yet | 
more extensive garden and orchard, whose fruits, | 
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|such judgment to you. And whatever your 
decision may be, I shall accept it. 

| ‘*Mr. Ames has spoken to you this evening 
|of what he calls school spirit. What I under- 
stand by school spirit is the moral attitude taken 
by the school as a body toward the prob- 
lems, large and small, which daily present 
themselves in school life. School spirit is an 
important factor, I might almost say the most 
important factor, in an institution of learning. 
Handsome buildings, a capable teaching corps, 
liberal endowments, beautiful surroundings, all 
these may fail to create a good school so long 
as the school spirit is wrong. A faculty may 
lay down laws and enforce them, prescribe 
rules of conduct for study hours and recreation 
hours, watch, guide and instruct, and yet fail 
miserably in the creation of a perfect school. 
Those laws and rules must have the spirit of 
the school back of them, or else they are worth 
no more than the paper they are inscribed 
upon. The student is the school; if he cares 
less for the benefits to be attained by faithful 
attention to his studies than he does for the 
pleasure and fleeting distinction to b2 won in 
athletics, the school will not thrive for any 
length of time; if he holds the end to be of more 
importance than the means, either in the school- 
room or on the athletic field, the school will 
never attain to a position of honor among insti- 
tutions of its kind. 

‘*School spirit is the foundation, then. And 
school spirit is of the students, not of the faculty. 
The faculty may influence it, but cannot form 
it. It is so intangible that the cleverest faculty 
cannot lay its hand upon it and say, ‘Here it 
is; I will mold it to suit me.’ It is like a tree, 
toward which the faculty plays the part of 
gardener. Itsgrowthisitsown. The gardener 
may aid it or stunt it; he may with infinite 
pains, extending over a long period, direct the 
growth of the branches, but that is as much as 
he can do; for when all is said, he is only the 
gardener, and the tree is nature. 

**The spirit of the school is as vital here as 
elsewhere. And when I said a few moments 
ago that your decision this evening would decide 
a matter of more consequence than the fate of 
Mr. Cameron, I meant that you would deter- 
mine how the spirit of our school stands with 
regard to athletics. If you say to-night that it 
stands in favor of virtually hiring athletes to 
win your games for you,—mind, I do not say 
whether this is right or wrong; you are to 
decide that for yourselves,—then you have 
committed it toa sentiment 
which is likely to influence 
it for some time. In short, 
you will be, I firmly be- 
lieve, deciding not alone 
for this year, but for years 
tocome. That is all I have 
to say.’’ 

The doctor bowed grave- 
ly and took his seat. Mr. 
Ames rose. 

‘*As I put the question, 
those who wish to vote 
will rise and remain stand- 
ing until counted. Mr. 
Foote, will you kindly take 
the left of theaisle? Those 
who are in favor of allow- 
ing Mr. Cameron to play 
will rise.’’ 

There was a shuffling of 
feet, and here and there 
throughout the meeting 
boys. rose, some _hesita- 
tingly, some briskly, and 
stood to be counted. On 
a bench near the front 
Hansel and Phin were the 
only ones who remained 
seated, while about them 
Bert, Harry, Royle and 
other members of the first 
and second teams were on 
their feet. 

Cameron, at the end of 
the next bench, kept his 
place, viewing the pro- 
ceedings with a perplexed 











had. Doctor Lambert at- 
tended a meeting of the 
students save at commence- 


and flattered. The doctor, too, seemed a bit 
surprised, probably at the length and vigor of 
the applause, but if he felt flattered he did not 
show it. 

Mr. Ames lifted a chair to the platform for 
him, and he seated himself gravely, folded his 
arms, and looked slowly about the room. With 
the coming of the doctor the meeting seemed to 
take on a more serious aspect, the question to 
be decided assumed a larger importance, and 
the boys showed an attentiveness so respectful 
and silent as to appear almost alarming. 

Mr. Ames presented the case briefly and fairly, 
and ended by stating that the decision rested 
with the meeting. 

“Tf,’’ he concluded, ‘‘you honestly believe 
that Cameron should be permitted to represent 
the academy a week from to-morrow, you will 
vote so. On the other hand, if you honestly 
think that he should not be permitted to play, 
you will vote accordingly. The sentiment of 





the majority will be received by Doctor Lambert 


“THERE YOU AREI... 





ment time, and the fellows were at once surprised | may be beaten in your game of football, but 


that would not be a very grave calamity. I 
believe this school has been beaten before, and 
we are here alive to tell the tale. I hope you 
will win. 

**T know very little about the game, but I 
intend to be present a week from to-morrow, if 
my duties will allow, and learn something about 
it; and, naturally, I should prefer to witness a 
victory rather than a defeat. 

‘*But there are two ways of securing victory. 
One way is by fair means, honestly, above- 
board ; the other way is by unfair methods, by 
questionable tricks, by deceitful subterfuge. 
As far as I am concerned personally, I should 
prefer to witness an honorable defeat rather 
than a victory won by underhand methods. I 
hope you all would. Note, if you please, that 
I am not inferring that you have any intention 
of sacrificing honor to the lust of winning. 
I make no such charge. I know so little of 


athletics that I do not pretend to be able to judge 
fairly the intricate points involved. I am leaving 


THERE ARE YOUR ILL-GOTTEN GAINS.” 


frown. After all, he was 
a modest chap, and all this 
fuss and turmoil seemed 
to him very silly. . If they 
|did not want him, why not say so? Bert, 
glancing over the hall, looked at first bewildered, 
then angry. Mr. Ames turned questioningly to 
Mr. Foote. 

**Seventeen,’’ said Mr. Foote. 

‘* And thirty-five here,’’ said Mr. Ames. ‘‘In 
all, fifty-two. Sit down, please. Now those 
opposed will kindly stand up.’’ It was un- 
necessary to count them, but the count was 
made, nevertheless. 

**A total of seventy-eight,’’ announced Mr. 
Ames. ‘‘There appears to be no doubt as to 
the sense of the meeting.’”? He turned to Doctor 
Lambert. ‘‘Did you wish to say anything 
more, sir?’’ 

The principal shook his head. 

**May I speak, sir?’’ It was Cameron. 

“*T believe there’s no objection,’’ responded 
Mr. Ames. 

Cameron moved out into the aisle and stood, 
rather red of face and somewhat embarrassed 
of manner. 

**I just want to say,’’ he began, in a low 





















































voice that grew as he gained confidence, ‘‘that 
it’s all right as far as I’m concerned. 


upward and down in the sunlight. Then 


there was a moment of quiet broken by the 


1 want | the teams arranged themselves over the faded | shrill pipe of a whistle, and the big game had there was that night. 


to do what’s right. If you think I ought not | turf with its glistening new lines of whitewash, | begun. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


to play, why, that’s enough for me. I want 
to be fair and square all round. You fellows 
have paid sixty dollars of my tuition for me, 
and I’m much obliged to you. But I’d like to 
have you know that I mean to pay it back 
to you just as soon as I can, because you expected 
me to play in the Fairview game, and I’m not 
going to do it. 

**I don’t believe my not playing is going to 
make all the difference you fellows think. We’ve 
got a good team, and we ought to lick the 
stuffing’’—Billy glanced in alarm toward Doctor 
Lambert—‘‘we ought to beat Fairview without 
much trouble. If I can’t play, I can help things 
along, I suppose, and I’ll do it all I know how. 
I guess that’s all. Thank you.’’ 

He squeezed his way back to his seat amidst 
a roar of applause. When it subsided, Spring 
was asking recognition, and Mr. Ames nodded 
to him. 

‘‘Mr. Chairman and fellows,’’ began Spring, 
eagerly, ‘‘it seems to me that Cameron shouldn’t 
be allowed to pay back that money. If he takes 
hold, as he offers to do, and helps the coaches, 
he will have more than earned it. I don’t believe 
there’s a fellow here to-night who doesn’t honor 
Cameron for a fine, plucky player, and a good, 
honest fellow. And I think he ought to under- 
stand that, in spite of circumstances, we’re right 
with him. And I’d like to propose a good big 
cheer for him !’? 

And so the meeting ended, incongruously 
enough, with the spectacle of a fellow who had 
just been barred out of the football-team being 
cheered to the echo! 

For two days Bert was hopeless and glum. 
But by Monday he began to cheer up again. 
The showing of the team, composed as it had 
been almost entirely of second-string players, 
in the game with Parksboro had been highly 
satisfactory, and this, combined with the fact 
that Cameron was coaching the half-backs, 
and that Lockhard was playing in Cameron’s 
position very well, brought encouragement to 
Bert. Several graduates put in an appearance 
on Monday and Tuesday, and assisted with the 
coaching. Interest and excitement grew with 
each passing day, and on Friday night, what 
with the mass-meeting and the presence of 
many ‘‘old boys,’’ who were sprinkled through 
the dormitories, sleep came to the eyes of but 
few. 

Saturday dawned bright and crisp, an ideal 
day for the middle of November. The trees 
were bare of limb, and the beech leaves which 
for long had lain huddled in drifts along the 
walks and roads had lost their pale golden hue. 
But the sky was blue, the sun shone brightly, 
and in warm nooks and corners the grass yet 
held its color. 

From the station to the academy almost every 
house and store proved its loyalty by the display 
of light blue. From the little white house where 
Mrs. Dorr, quite recovered from her illness, 
sat and sewed and watched the passing crowd, 
a Beechcroft banner had fluttered valiantly since 
early dawn. It had been placed there by Phin 
before he had started on his morning round of 
the furnaces. 

At ten o’clock Phin appeared at 22 Prince 
with a knot of pale blue ribbon in his button- 
hole. He found Bert and Hansel there, and 
for a while the three sat and won the game 
and lost it and won it again many times. Then 
Harry demanded admittance, and strode in, 
bearing a white sweater. 

‘*There you are!’’ he cried, tossing the gar- 
ment at Hansel. *‘There are your ill-gotten 
gains. Hope it gets you into as much trouble 
as it has me!’’ 

““I’d forgotten all about it,’’? said Hansel. 
**And I’m not going to take it.’’ 

‘Suit yourself,’? answered Harry, with a 
shrug. ‘‘I’m done with it.” 

‘*What’s it all about ?’’ demanded Bert. 

Harry explained the one-sided wager where- 
by Hansel was to come into possession of the 
white sweater if Cameron did not play in the 
game. 

‘*But I don’t intend to take it,’’ said Hansel, 
earnestly. ‘‘It doesn’t seem right; seems as 
though I was profiting by Cameron’s misfor- 
tune.’’ 

‘*Don’t worry about Billy,’’ said Harry. 
“*Tle’s as chipper as a lark. Says if Lockhard 
plays the game the way he’s taught him to, he 
won’t mind not playing himself !’’ 

“*T tell you what, Harry !’’ exclaimed Hansel. 
‘*You won’t keep it and I won’t take it, so give 
it to Cameron.’’ 

‘Brilliant youth!’ cried Harry, bolting for 
the door. ‘‘I’ll do it!’’ 

Luncheon was served to the team at half past 
eleven, and at half past twelve they were sent 
to stroll round the grounds. 

The game was to begin at two, but long 
before that hour the stands were filled, and the 
ropes behind the side lines were sagging under 
the pressure of the spectators unable to secure 
seats. The light blue of Beechcroft and the 
red and blue of Fairview were everywhere 
in evidence, and waved and fluttered bravely 
when, at a few minutes before two, the teams 
trotted on. 

After the teams had been given ten minutes 
of practice, the rival captains met in the 


center of the field and watched a coin spin | ensign is not, as a rule, entirely unsophisticated ; | 
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IT WAS JIMMY BUCK WHO STARTED THE IDEA OF LOADING THEM 
FOURTH OF JULY NIGHT. 


A FOURTH AT 


LJ BY C. A. STEPHENS tJ 


of those bygone 

days—1868 to 1886 
—when our navy con- 
sisted of half a score of rusty monitors and a 
**baker’s dozen”? of wooden hulks which came 
to be the laughing-stock of European ports. 

The ships were antiquated, the guns mostly 
smoothbores which had outlived their day, and 
the engines and boilers so worn that we often 
dared not raise more than fifty pounds for fear 
they would blow up. 

Regard for our good name abroad should have 
kept these old tubs in port at home. Buta pen- 
chant for cruising had taken possession of the 
Navy Department, and every ocean saw our 
flag on these decrepit hulls, steaming wheezily 
into foreign harbors at five or ten knots an hour. 

One by one the old craft disappeared. A 
tidal wave at Arica wrecked the Fredonia and 
carried the old Wateree half a mile inland, 
and. left her there, high and dry; an English 
merchant steamer sent the Oneida, with most 
of her crew, to the bottom just outside of Yoko- 
hama; the Huron was wrecked off the North 
Carolina shore, with the loss of nearly a hun- 
dred men; and in 1889 the Trenton and Van- 
dalia were destroyed, and the Nipsic ran ashore 
in a hurricane at Samoa. 


[ was an escapade 





After this disaster there was not much left, | 
except the patriotic memories that lingered about | 


the flag-ship Hartford and the Kearsarge. It 
was time for the ‘‘new navy,’’ and it came. 

One summer during this era of naval deca- 
dence, it. chanced that in the course of a slow 
and devious voyage about the Pacific, one of our 
old corvettes, whose name—for reasons that will 
appear—it may be as well not to give, steamed 
up the Gulf of Peter the Great, and on the 
morning of July 2d dropped anchor in the 
Zolotoi Rog, or ‘‘Golden Horn,’’ of the new 
Russian port of Vladivostok. 

At that time the place was not much like the 
strongly fortified V ladivostok of the present day. 
It resembled rather a fishing village on the Maine 
coast—a hamlet of wooden houses on a kind of 
tongue or promontory of land between an arm 
of the gulf on one side and the harbor on the 
other. To the north and east rose bluffs and 
hills, densely wooded with oak, cedar, elm and 
maple; and the scenery, looking down the gulf, 
was as fine as anything I ever saw. 

The Russians had not been there many years, 
and although the population was said to be 
eight thousand, one would hardly have thought 
there were eight hundred. 

It was, I believe, the first time that an 
American war-ship had entered the port, and 
we had to send up our card, so to speak, and 
wait for permission to goin. At that time only 
two foreign men-of-war were allowed in the 
harbor at once. An English frigate, the 
Serapis, was there in advance of us. 

There were also two Russian war-ships, an 
English collier and a large bark, flying our own 
flag, from Puget Sound. This craft, the Celes- 
tine, James Buck, master, had come there loaded 
with long, straight trunks of the Douglas fir, 
for ship’s masts, which the crew were sliding 
out into the water; and we had no more than 
swung at anchor, when Captain Buck came 
aboard, in great mental worry, to consult our 
commander as to accepting Russian money in 
payment for his cargo. He wanted English 
gold, which the port officer refused to give him. 


Captain Buck’s two sons, James and Washing- | 


ton, twins, young fellows of about my own age, 
came in the boat with him, and soon foregathered 
with the junior officers of the corvette. A naval 








VLADIVOSTOK 


but Captain Buck’s “Sia 
twins were too much 
for us. They had 
been knocking about 

the world on that old bark for ten years or more, 
and in point of precocious worldly wisdom and 
an assortment of rough tricks and rougher talk, 
they quite surpassed anything our corvette could 
show. What mischief one did not think of, the 
other was at hand to suggest. 

On the afternoon of the next day three of us 
had liberty ashore, and there fell in with Cap- 
tain Buck’s boys again. They had been in 
port a week already, and knew the town very 
well. With them was a young ensign from the 
English frigate, named Dorsey Moreton, who 
was killed in Zanzibar in 1889, 

In the course of the afternoon we swarmed 
over the whole place. None of the great forts 
now lining the ‘‘Golden Horn’’ and the bluffs 
along the gulf had then been constructed; but 
the Russians had leveled three hilltops for bat- 
teries, one of them on a bluff below the town, 
where the *‘ Horn’’ curves in to form the harbor, 
and two others just across the ship channel. A 
Russian man-of-war, then in port, had brought 
the cannon for these batteries all the way round 
from Kronstadt. There were twenty-one of 
them which were to be placed behind embank- 
ments, to command the entrance to the harbor. 

We went down there to see them. There 
were soldiers at the barracks half a mile away, 
but no sentries at the battery. The cannon 
were six-inch smoothbores. The soldiers had 
hauled the five guns up the slope with tackle 
and blocks, and rolled them along the new 
embankment on two lines of large, square timber, 
but they were not yet mounted. 

Just across the promontory from the town, 
on the gulf side, were living six or seven hun- 
dred Chinese, very miserably and almost in 
starvation. There is a little gold found in the 
beds of creeks that flow into the gulf hereabouts ; 
and for many years these Chinamen had come 
up here in junks every summer to work at 
placer-mining. But this year the Russians had 
put a stop to it. Worse still, one of the war- 
ships had chased off or destroyed the junks; 
and now the poor Chinese had no means of 
getting away, and nothing on earth to eat except 
what fish and birds they could catch alongshore. 

We were there looking at those Kronstadt 
cannon in the new battery for some time; and 
it was Jimmy Buck who started the idea of 
loading them Fourth of July night and touching 
them off with fuses. 

*““The Fourth comes to-morrow,’ 
**Let’s wake up these old Russians.”’ 

The project was attractive. We could easily 
secure the fuses, but we had grave doubts about 
getting powder from the corvette’s magazine. 
Jimmy Buck made light of this difficulty, how- 
ever. Their father had powder aboard the 
bark. The Celestine carried a brass gun and 
small arms, for beating off pirates when in 
East Indian waters. He and Washington 
agreed to fetch a keg of powder in the bark’s 
small boat, and meet us out there under the 
bluff at one o’clock that night. 

We were a little afraid that Ensign Moreton 
would betray the project. His patriotism did 
not run in that direction, and he tried to dis- 
suade us from the trick, saying that we should 





’ said he. 


Vladivostok harbor, and 
We got off from the 
side of the corvette without being challenged 
at a little past midnight, and after seulling half 
a mile, fell in with the Celestine’s boat, which 
had got off ahead of us. 

The night was rather dark. We climbed up 
the bluff, and making sure there was no one 
round, turned the guns over on the timber and 
inserted fuses in the priming-holes. The 
powder-keg was then broached, and about six 
pounds of powder, wrapped in newspaper, was 
pushed home with a rammer in four of the 
guns. The charge was not excessive; there 
was no intention of blowing up the guns o1 
doing any damage, save to make a noise, We 
did kick up a few turfs, however, on the em- 
bankment, and rammed them in as wadding, to 
make the reports louder. 

There was only that one keg of twenty-five 
pounds for the four six-inch guns—and I never 
could understand why one of them exploded. 
It must have been a badly honeycombed old 
piece; and it was probably fortunate for the 
Russians that we blew it up harmlessly. 

The fuses were cut to give us from three to 
four minutes to get away; and in point of fact, 
both boats were safely offshore in the fog when 
the racket began. 

The first gun boomed with a red flash in the 
mist, and coming on the stillness of the night, 
the report was prodigious. Before the echoes 
ceased bellowing back from the hills the second 
cannon went off. A pause of nearly half a 
minute succeeded. Out at the barracks we 
heard orders shouted ; a drum rolled ; the soldiers 
were turning out; and up in the town a bugle 
blew. The Chinese, too, were yelling. 

We thought that the fuses of the last two 
guns had gone out, but a moment after there 
came a still louder report, a harsh explosion, 
followed by whirring sounds and a splash on 
the bay close to our boats, 

**Tt’s burst !’’ one of the Buck boys exclaimed. 
| “That one’s burst!’”? The other cannon went 
off at almost the same instant. 

We were pretty sure one of the guns had 
exploded, and serious apprehension fell on us. 
Six-inch guns cannot be destroyed for fun; and 
we now thought only of getting back aboard 
ship. We soon lost sight of the other boat. 

At last we made out the lights of the corvette, 
and heard voices aboard her. The reports had 
waked everybody. ‘The whole town was astir, 
lights were flashing in the fog, people were 
shouting. Fortunately for us, everybody -on 
the ship was at the shoreward rail, looking to 
the town. We worked the boat in on the other 
side, and crept aboard unnoticed. 

Our officers were at a loss what to think of the 
disturbance, They fancied that the Russians had 
fired on a ship which was coming into port in the 
night. The commotion continued till daylight. 

That morning the ship was dressed in honor 
of the day, but there were at least three of us 
to whom the national holiday brought little joy ; 
for during the forenoon it was officially ex- 
plained to us by the Russian port authorities 
that the Chinese, in revenge for the destruction 
of their junks, had attempted to destroy the 
battery below the town! 

Three hundred or more of them had been 
captured by the soldiers, and were either to be 
shot or put at hard labor on the fortifications ! 

That is always the worst of a prank of this 
sort; one never knows exactly who may have 
to suffer for it. Here were these wretched 
Chinamen, wholly innocent, bearing the brunt 
of our escapade! 

I am glad to say that with us three there was 
but one opinion as to what ought to be done. 
Honor and justice demanded that the truth be 
told, and told it would have been at once but 
for Captain Buck of the Celestine. It was 
Captain Buck’s powder that had done the mis- 
chief, and his sons who had been most concerned 
in it; and the boys, from the deck of the bark, 
were now making most vigorous pantomime 
across to us to remain quiet. 

At best it was a dilemma. Moreover, there 
was not much time in which to act. The 
corvette was to sail for Nagasaki early the fol- 
lowing morning. The course we took was 
somewhat quixotic, but at least showed a desire 
to protect the Chinese. We obtained leave that 
afternoon to call on Ensign Moreton aboard the 
Serapis, who, although fully aware of the 
cause of the disturbance, had said nothing as 
| yet. He received us somewhat stiffly at first, 
| but after we had talked the matter over, agreed 
to aid in transmitting a written statement as to 
the affair, signed and attested, to Captain 
Meyendorff of the Russian man-of-war Kolovin. 

In this paper we three took the entire blame 
on ourselves, stating that our intention was 
| sneseliy to fire a roguish salute in honor of our 
| national holiday, and wholly exonerating all 
| other persons, particularly our own officers and 
|the Chinese. We ended with an expression 
lof regret. With Moreton’s assistance this con- 
| fession was put in the French language, which 
| Captain Meyendorff understood. 

Moreton attested it, and we left it in his 


before morning in 











be shot by a sentry or fall into disgrace. | hands to deliver; he had decided not to do so 
When he found us determined in our folly | till after the corvette sailed. 


Moreton withdrew and went aboard his ship. 
He did not betray us, however, although it 


| might have been quite as well if he had done 
| so, and thus nipped the scheme in the bud. 


At this season of the year there is often fog 


For six months afterward we lived in daily 
expectation of trouble and disgrace from it. 
Moreton wrote us that he had delivered the 
paper and that the Chinese were released. But 
no Official notice was ever taken of the escapade, 
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GRAND DUKE ALEXIS, THE TSAREVITCH. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 
grea is reported now to be trying to divert 
emigration to eastern Siberia. There is a 
popular impression that she has been doing this 
for some time. 


| per in a country town in Illinois saw an 


automobile for the first time the other day, | 
**Poor | 


and five minutes later dropped dead. 
old Bill!’ said the owner. ‘‘He always did 
have a lot of sense. ’’ 


gies published reminiscences of Carl 
Schurz put severe blame on Gen. O. O. 
Howard for the Union defeat at Chancellors- 
ville. General Howard makes a gallant and 
clever reply. ‘The whole blame, he says, for 
that defeat rests upon General ‘‘Stonewall’’ 
Jackson, the Confederate commander. 
TS is nothing distinctively Slavic about the 
face of the young Tsarevitch, whose portrait, 
taken a few weeks ago in St. Petersburg, appears 
at the head of this column. His father’s features 
are distinctively Russian, but the boy shows 
his composite Danish, German, English and 
Russian ancestry. Any American father might 
be proud to possess so handsome and vigorous a 
son. 


hen the King of Italy was told that a son 
had been born to the wife of Lloyd C. 
Griscom, the American ambassador in Rome, 
he exclaimed, ‘‘I had always believed that 
ambassadors were blessed only with grandsons !”’ 
Ambassadors, as well as Senators, used to be 
old men, but this all seems to have been changed. 
Ambassador Griscom is only thirty-four years 
old, and it will be many years before he is a 
grandfather; and there are many men in the 
Senate less than fifty. 
he heroines are not all dead yet. One of them 
returned from Japan last month, where she 
had been a missionary for thirteen years. She 
left her two young children in America when 
she went to teach Christianity to the Japanese, 
and when she returned they had grown so that 
she did not recognize them as they stood on the 
pier, waiting for her to disembark from the 
steamship. If the Japanese do not appreciate 
the sacrifice that she has made for their sake, 
all mothers will understand how great it was. 
here seems to be a growing disposition among 
sportsmen to give the hunted animal a fair 
chance. Few hunters will now defend the pur- 
suit of deer at night with a jack-light, a method 
of hunting in which the animal has little chance 
for his life. Mr. Cleveland, a hunter and 
fisherman, as well as a former President, has 
lately condemned night-hunting of ducks and 
fishing with night lines, and has urged that 
humane persons whose friends thus violate the 
principles of sportsmanship should express in 
some way their condemnation of such conduct. 
peer the Jamestown Exposition was fairly 
under way on the Atlantic coast, ground 
was broken in Seattle, on the Pacific coast, for 
the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition, which is 
to be held in 1909. The landing of Englishmen 
in America is celebrated at Jamestown. The 
purpose of the Seattle fair is to call attention to 
the resources of the Alaskan peninsula and to 
the importance of Pacific Ocean trade. If the 
contrast between the present and three centuries 
hence is as great as that between the beginnings 
at Jamestown and the fruition in Seattle, what 
imagination is vivid enough to conceive of the 
conditions to prevail in the year 2200? 
he completeness of the restoration of ‘‘Old 
Ironsides,’’ on which the Navy Department 
has been at work for some time, has lately been 
attested by the casting of the big guns with which 
the ship will be armed. There are forty-four of 
them, duplicates of the famous old pieces with 
which the Constitution fought its famous battle 
with the Guerriere. Each-of them weighs three 
thousand four hundred pounds, exclusive of its 
carriage. ‘The carriages are also faithful repro- 
ductions, made after old drawings and prints. 
When all the work on the Constitution is 
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finished, the modern visitor who steps aboard 
will have the sensation of passing into another 
century in history and another era in naval 
architecture and equipment; and the chances 
are that no one will ever again want to ‘‘tear 
her tattered ensign down.’’ 

he conservative element in China has been 

greatly upset by two incidents which oc- 
curred almost simultaneously. The ‘‘holy duke, 
Yen,’’ who is a lineal descendant of Confucius 
in the seventy-sixth generation, visited Peking 
for the express purpose of opposing the govern- 
ment plan for a memorial university to his great 
ancestor. He expressed his belief that the 
institution should teach modern languages and 
modern science, as well as the Confucian sacred 
books, which are the pillars of the old Chinese 
learning. The other incident, even more shock- 
ing to tradition, was the visit of Count Otani, 
the abbot of one of the most famous Buddhist 
monasteries in Japan. He represents the ad- 
vanced wing of the sect which advocates the 
marriage of the priesthood, tolerates meat-eating, 
and accepts modern science. He had his 
countess with him, and travelled in that most 
dangerous of ‘‘foreign devil-wagous,’”’ an auto- 
| mobile. 
| h 
| 
| THE CHALLENGE. 


All the bars at which we fret, 
That seem to prison and control, 
Are but the doors of daring. 
Henry van Dyke. 





Century. 
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_ TARIFF - TRADING. 


he new German tariff law, which went into 
T force in the spring of 1906, provided for 

maximum and minimum rates of duty. 
The maximum rates are charged on imports 
from all countries which do not show tariff 
favors to German products. As there was no 
reciprocity treaty with Germany, American 
goods were liable to the maximum duty. 

Germany, at the request of the United States, 
agreed to postpone for one year the application 
of the maximum tariff to this country. Com- 
missioners sent last winter to Berlin made an 
arrangement with the German government, 
which the President proclaimed on June Ist, 
under which the duty is reduced on various 
wines and chemicals produced in Germany, in 
return for the admission into Germany at the 
minimum rate of various American products, 
amounting to about ninety-seven per cent. of 
all the American exports to that country. Less 
than two per cent. of the German exports to 
America will be benefited by the reduction of 
the Dingley duties. The arrangement is for 
one year only. 

This looks like a one-sided bargain, but the 
German consumer will profit by it more than 
the German exporter, as the low rate of duty 
is levied, among other things, on American 
meats and grains. Moreover, certain conces- 
sions are made to Germany in the matter of the 
administration of the customs law of this coun- 
try, which are much more important to German 
manufacturers than the remission of duty. 

The American ambassador in Paris has recom- 
mended that a similar agreement be entered into 
with France, and the French exporters have 
been urging their government to secure the 
privileges for them. At present the maximum 
French duty is charged on American goods,— 
French as well as German tariff laws provide 
for maximum and minimum rates,—and the 
regular American rates are charged on imports 
from France. It is within the power of the 
two governments to make a trade agreement. 

The case is different with Great Britain. 
The possibility of extending to British imports 
the favors which the law says may be shown 
in return for favors to American exports has 
been discussed by the British ambassador and 
the Secretary of State; but as practically all 
American goods are allowed to enter Great 
Britain free of duty, the British government 
has little to offer us. And such concessions as 
we could make to the British would be of small 
benefit, as they export few of the articles on 
which it is possible to reduce the rate of duty 
by presidential proclamation. 
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THE LIBERAL PROGRAM. 


ew of the many measures on the British 
F Liberal program when the party entered 
office in December, 1905, have been passed 
through both houses of Parliament and written 
on the law-books of the empire. 

The question of Chinese labor in the mines 
of South Africa—Chinese slavery, it was called 
—was one of the chief issues of the parlia- 
mentary canvass. The Liberals were pledged 
to stop the introduction of coolies. This pledge 
has been kept. 

They were pledged also to pass an educational 
reform bill which should be less oppressive to 
the non-conformist conscience than the Tory 
law that compelled all rate-payers to contribute 
their share toward the support of religious 
instruction in Church schools. An education 
bill was passed through the House of Commons, 
but was rejected by the Lords. 

Although no home-rule pledges were made 
before the election, the Liberal leaders were 
committed to the principle of home rule, and 
had to present some measure for the relief of 








Ireland. Their administrative council bill was 
so unsatisfactory to the Irish that it has been 
dropped. 

There remains the great question of the reform 
of the House of Lords. The Liberal plan for 
bringing this about has not yet gone beyond a 
declaration that some arrangement should be 
made by which the will of the House of Com- 
mons can be made effective in spite of the 
opposition of the Lords. 

Although nothing has yet been accomplished 
for Ireland or for the non -conformists, the 
premier proposes to pass at the present session 
a bill for the relief of Irish evicted tenants. 
For next year he promises a new education bill. 

As the party has been in power less than 
two years, it may succeed in carrying out more 
of its program before another election. . 
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NOT MATED. 


Kingcraft yokes not with tyranny; 
The wolf cannot the shepherd be. Sedi 
adi. 
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FRENCH FASHIONS. 


he good feeling which is developing be- 
i tween England and France may induce 

English-speaking folk the world over to 
take a few valuable lessons of the French. 
They have been traditionally regarded as a 
fickle people, much given to the drinking of 
absinth, and to social intrigue, and successful 
chiefly in the devising of gay and expensive 
fashions, to the depletion of English and Amer- 
ican pocketbooks. 

In point of fact, the French as a nation have 
certain notable virtues which we may emulate. 
For example, the average Frenchman, instead 
of being a wanderer, is emphatically a family 
man. His ruling ambition is to own a home 
which he may enjoy himself and bequeath to 
his children. If he has inherited one, it is his 
greatest pride to preserve and beautify it. 

He chooses his wife not only for her dowry, 
but also for her domestic virtues. The French 
wife is the best business woman in the world. 
Household affairs are left entirely to her, and 
so usually is the investment of family savings. 

She has a clear idea of what makes for com- 
fort, but she has no such passion for ‘‘things’’ 
as often weighs down the life of the American 
housewife. Draperies and carpets and stuffed 
chairs may be lacking in madame’s house, but 
excellent cooking and good temper are pretty 
sure to be found there. 

One notable illustration of the domestic virtue 
of the French is to be seen in their regard for 
mothers-in-law. It is not unusual to find fami- 
lies in friendly rivalry for the privilege of en- 
tertaining the mother-in-law, and there is many 
a household in France where two mothers-in-law 
live respected and happy, with children and 
grandchildren. 

We have long imported gowns and hats from 
France. It would be good now to import love 
for the homestead, the thrift which by skilful 
cooking contrives toothsome and nourishing food 
from inexpensive material, and those gentle 
domestic manners which make the rooftree dear, 
the dinner-table pleasant, and family affection 
true and deep. There cannot be an oversupply 
of these admirable qualities. : 
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CELEBRATING THE IDEA. 
any American families have enjoyed the 
M custom of reading on Christmas day 
from the Bible and from the poets and 
romancers the story and the legends that have 
grown round the festival. Dickens’s ‘‘Tiny 
Tim” is for many of us a necessary guest at 
the feast. 

In one family a similar custom has been 
established for the Fourth of July. During a 
lull in the noisier celebration, when the chil- 
dren are ready to rest for an hour, the father 
reads a short bit of patriotic literature. It may 
be Holmes’s ‘*Grandmother’s Story of Bunker 
Hill Battle,’’ or Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address, 
or the Declaration of Independence—anything 
that is short, and, with a word or two of his- 
torical explanation, intelligible to the youngest. 

By this pleasant practice the real spirit of the 
day is felt for a moment amid the less finely 
considered rejoicings. In times past the orator 
of the day performed the function of poetic cele- 
brant, and proclaimed the ideal. But the 
orator’s audience has diminished; not many 
original orations are altogether worth hearing. 
In the books are lasting fine ideas appropriate 
to the holiday. To devote a little time to these 
in reverent, happy spirit would dignify and 
rejuvenate our national holiday. 
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MEN’S CLOTHES. 


t is a popular assumption that women care 
| more about clothes than do men. In general 

this is probably true, but in particular it is 
only half-true. Fashion and social conventions 
of long and slow growth have given to women 
much greater latitude in the matter of dress, 
and therefore more numerous opportunities for 
the exercise of taste and individuality in the 
choice of clothing. But within their narrower 
field men are often as particular as women in 














regard to the details of fabric, fit and style, 
and it is noteworthy that in history there have 
been a number of men whose fame, or notoriety, 
has been due entirely to dress, but there have 
been no women. 

Only the other day a London paper devoted 
a column of space to a discussion of the cost of 
the clothing and accessories of a modern man of 
fashion during the London season. The total 
was about thirty-five hundred dollars, divided 
as follows: clothes, one thousand five hundred 
and seventy-five; shirts and underwear, four 
hundred and ninety; hats and shoes, three 
hundred and thirty-five; cravats and gloves, 
one hundred and sixty; sundries, nearly one 
thousand. 

Such an estimate is, of course, more or less 
guesswork, but a fashionable New York tailor 
to whom these figures were submitted was of 
the opinion that they were only slightly, if at 
all, too high, and Chicago men of fashion have 
admitted that it takes as much to keep a man 
properly dressed. 

As an antidote to this, one may turn to a 
little story in a recent English book, in which 
the author mentions the social distinction be- 
tween those who wear the same clothes on 
week-days and Sundays and those who have a 
special Sunday suit. One very respectable old 
man was a regular attendant at chapel, but 
always wore his working clothes. It was only 
after his death that the reason appeared. His 
Sunday suit had been stolen by a tramp, and 
he had never been able to buy another. A 
man of less character would have stayed away 
from church; but he went, remarking only, 
‘It’s the garments of our souls as the Lord 
takes note of.’’ 
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THE END OF THE LOTTERY. 


eath-beds are not usually places for re- 

joicing, nor is it often that the old rule 

about speaking nothing but good of the 
dead may be broken. A recent scene in the 
United States District Court for the Southern 
District of Alabama gave a fitting opportunity 
for making exception to both these rules. It 
was the death-bed of the old Louisiana Lottery, 
and the decedent is believed to have left no 
heirs, few mourners, and a memory that it is 
most charitable to forget. 

The end came through the acceptance of a 
plea of guilty offered by thirty-seven defendants, 
from several different states, to the charge cf 
conspiring to cause the interstate carriage of 
lottery advertising. 

This is the culmination of a legal fight which 
the government has carried on for forty years, 
and a moral fight which the American people 
have carried on for a much longer time. The 
mails were closed to lotteries in 1866. The 
companies turned at once to transportation by 
express, and it was not until 1895 that a law 
was secured which forbade interstate trans- 
portation of lottery tickets or advertisements. 
This drove the Louisiana company from the 
United States to Honduras, and caused a change 
in its name. The constitutionality of the law 
was at once attacked, and was fought through 
the courts until 1903, when the Supreme Court 
decided against the lottery company. 

Since then the business of distributing tickets 
and advertisements has been by messenger, but 
agents of the government were able to present 
so strong a case of conspiracy to use the express 
companies, too, that the recent conviction 
resulted. 

The lottery, then, is dead. Let us hope that 
it will stay dead. It was conceived in the 
falsehood that a few should profit at the expense 
of the many. It robbed the widow and the 
orphan, and fattened on the workman’s slender 
wages. It bred false hopes, broke down self- 
reliance and steadiness of character, and fur- 
nished a convenient cloak for dishonesty. 
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ing Carlos of Portugal, who dissolved both 

houses of parliament on May 11th, has been 
governing as an absolute monarch ever since. 
His prime minister has explained the act as due 
to the king’s belief that the good of the country 
is of greater importance than the quarrels of 
the various political parties, and as the parlia- 
ment refused to do its work, the king would govern 
for a while without it. The friends of the pre- 
tender, Duke Miguel of Braganza, have asked him 
if he is willing to become king and rule with parlia- 
ment. He says he is. He is now an officer in the 
Austrian army. His father was King of Portugal 
from 1828 to 1834, when Queen Maria was restored. 
The prospect for his elevation to the throne is not 
very brilliant. ee 

ew light has been shed on the Dark Continent 

by the expedition of Lieut. Boyd Alexander, 
which has recently returned to England. It left 
the west coast in the spring of 1904, ascended the 
Niger in boats, and then followed the riyers 
between it and the Nile, reaching this stream just 
three years later, having journeyed five thousand 
miles. The fact that in all this time the boats 
were carried for only fourteen days demonstrates 
the existence of a wonderful system of navigable 
waterways connecting the west of Africa with the 
east. 


large number of the most prominent manu- 
facturers of Rhode Island, including the heads 
of the largest machine shops, woolen mills and 
cotton factories, have banded together in a united 
effort to prevent the spread of consumption among 
































their operatives. Rhode Island is a great manu- 
facturing state, and its important cities and towns 
contain a closely crowded population. The result, 
as shown by the latest figures, is that consump- 
tion carries off more than twice as many victims 
as all other preventable and eommunicable dis- 
eases combined. The newly formed league of 
millmen employs sanitary engineers and physi- 
cians who make constant inspections, and watch 
each employé for signs of tuberculosis. Assist- 
ance and proper attention are provided for those 
who have the disease, and a campaign of educa- 
tion is conducted among all the operatives. House- 
to-house inspection of tenement districts, careful 
records of the removal and whereabouts of families 
in which the disease is present or has appeared, 
and the formation of a committee on legislation 
are other steps which the millmen have taken. 
They are mentioned here because they are within 
the capacity of large employers of labor every- 
where, and are not only humane but “‘good busi- 
ness.” 
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* ANOTHER TROPHY.” 


oy Pingree sat on the veranda with his cap on 
his knee, chatting with his two girl cousins, 
but keeping a watchful lookout down the street. 

“Why not come up and have a comfortable 
chair?” Dora asked him. 

“He couldn’t jump and run so well when the 
right person comes in sight,” Madge answered for 
him; and Roy looked guilty, although he laughed. 

“Anybody’d think I was a lady-killer, like 
Irwin,” he said. 

“Who called him a lady-killer?” Dora demanded, 
with sudden interest. 

“I did,” said Roy. “The girls are all cracked 
over him, and he knows it, too. I asked him to 
bunk with me the other night after the dance 
instead of going back to the city, and you ought 
to have heard him tell the experiences he’d had. 
He started in by throwing a pink rose down on the 
mantel and saying, ‘Ho, hum! another trophy!’” 
Roy took off young Irwin’s languid, blasé manner 
to the life. 

“Horrid!” cried Madge; but Dora sat without a 
sound. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said Roy, carelessly. 
sider who gave it to him.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Blanche Sherwood, of course. He’d just been 
taking her home, and, girls, I tell you, somebody 
that can ought to give Blanche a tip. When we 
were rehearsing for that play, everybody was 
guying Roger about the way Blanche would run 
across the room and throw herself into his arms. 
He couldn’t do less than give her a proper recep- 
tion, of course, but he laughed about it himself 
afterward.” 

“It wasn’t nice in him,” Madge declared. 
“Wasn’t it in her part, so that she had to do it?” 

“No. She was supposed to do something of the 
sort, but she needn’t have done it at every re- 
hearsal, and not the way she did it, either. Oh, 
she’d say it was just for art’s sake, but all I know 
is, she gives the impression of being easy, and if 
there’s one thing a fellow gets tired of, it’s that. 
Now look at Janet Richardson. There’s a ‘hands 
off’ girl for you.” 

“Oh, you boys are so—I don’t know what to call 
you!” Dora burst out hotly, speaking for the first 
time since the trophy anecdote. -“‘You try your 
very best to get a girl to do something, and then 
think less of her for dving it, and talk about her 
behind her back. You make each particular girl 
think you’re crazy for her photograph, just so you 
ean add it to your collection and brag to the other 
fellows about the number you have. I know. It’s 
like an Indian with his scalps. Oh! Sometimes I 
feel like never speaking to one of you again.” 

“That being the case, I’d better be leaving,” 
Roy retorted, good-naturedly, as he ran down the 
steps to join Janet Richardson, who passed just 
then on her way from school. 

“TI knew all the time he was watching for her,” 
said Madge, with an amused smile. ‘‘What made 
you get so angry, Dora? Blanche Sherwood is 
silly about the boys. You know it.” 

“But what if she is? That was my rose.” 

“Your—rose ?” 

“Yes, mine. I gave it to Mr. Irwin after our 
last dance, but he teased and teased me for it. 
‘Another trophy,’ indeed! Oh!” 


“Con- 
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A HOT DAY’S JOURNEY. 


he rattle of wheels and gusts of cindery smoke 

blew in at the car windows, but no breath of 

coolness. The passengers, sullen or languid, 
panted, perspired and endured. 

“Travelling in hot weather makes me loathe my 
fellow beings,” murmured a fastidious lady, eying 
them with feeble disgust. Just then the con- 
ductor entered, leading a little girl, paused at the 
seat opposite, and spoke. 

“Why, of course I will,” its occupant, a shabby, 
grandmotherly little woman was heard to say. 
“Come sit with me, deary. All that way alone! 
My, my!” 

“Kid going far?” a drummer farther along asked 
the conductor. 

“Way through,” he answered. “That's all right 
—she’s tagged on the arm; see? But I thought 
she might be lonely, and the old lady looked like a 
respectable, kind-hearted old soul.” 

“Yep,” assented the drummer, “but I’m respect- 
able myself, and kind-hearted to the extent of 
pop-corn when the boy comes through. Any ob- 
jection, as temporary guardian of the young lady?” 

The conductor laughed, and shook his head. 
Already the girls in the seat in front of the old 
lady and her charge had turned and made acquaint- 
ance. A young bride with a box of chocolates 
came up smiling, and shared them. An old gen- 
tleman inspected the address tag, and assured the 
little traveller she was going to a nice town, where 
there were lots of little girls to play with. . Soon 
the child’s shyness wore off; she would answer 
questions, and the passengers were able to extract 


and piece together her simple story. An orphan; 


lived with an aunt; the aunt’s husband lost his 


job, and they could not keep her; going up-state | 
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down the aisle she wandered, smiling, chatting, 
questioning, the confiding little friend of every one. 

Still the mercury hovered high in the nineties; 
wheels roared, smoke blew, grime settled, but 
somehow there was a difference. A cinder got in 
the child’s eye. There was general agitation till 
the drummer cleverly extracted it. The water- 


lily boy came aboard ; they heaped her arms with | 


lilies, and her delight was a joy to all. 

When, at the long day’s end, after a round of 
good-by kisses, she was lifted, her tagged sleeve 
curled round the conductor’s neck, her free hand 
still waving, and borne to the platform at her 
destination, eager faces were thrust from every 
window, and handkerchiefs fluttered a broadside 
of farewells. 

“The dear, friendly little soul!” cried the lady 
who loathed her fellow beings. “Thank goodness, 
that uncle looked glad to see her! I just couldn’t 
have borne it if he hadn’t!” 
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NAIROBI, THE ‘TIN CITY.” 


“rin City,” from its nickname, should be an 

American “boom town,” situated in Nebraska 
or the Klondike; butitisnot. Itisa creation of our 
British cousins, who seem to have found tinned 
things so good to live on that they are trying them 
to livein. Nairobi, which is Tin City’s proper name, 
is a new railway town in the British East African 
protectorate, and consists of street after street of 
houses, each built entirely of sheets of galvanized 
iron, put up in London and then knocked down 
and shipped to Africa. 


The new city is a “fiat town,” that is, it was 
made by governmental decree. Sir George White- 
house, chief engineer of the Uganda railroad, was 
responsible for it. He was out with his construc- 
tion party in_the field, and camped one night on a 
zreat plain beside Nairobi Creek. The ground 
or a long way round was level. It was on a 
plateau, well-drained and healthful. About it 
were gracefully ascending hills, well-wooded and 
watered. 

“Here,” said Sir George, “will be the head- 
quarters of-the op Ve will build the shops 
here and the houses of the workmen. This is the 
ideal location. The creek furnishes good water, 
the place is on_ the borders of the Masai and the 
Kikuyu, and offers a vantage-ground from which 
to govern them.” 

is assistants demurred to the location. It was 
a dreary waste to them, and they urged him to set 
up his tents in the hills; but to this he replied that 
the hills would do for the officers’ villas and bun- 
galows, but that the city would do better on the 
plain, and that there it should stand. : 

There, in fact, it does stand, as odd a sight as 
Africa can show. The railway company shipped 
in the houses for its employés, and they were set 
up in orthodox, right-angled fashion. wo Chris- 
tian churches, two mosques and a Hindu temple 
are yy buildings, and there were in the 
town last December nearly five thousand people. 
It is over three hundred miles from Mombasa, 
the chief seaport and capital of the protectorate, 
and two hundred and _ fifty miles from Port Flor- 
ence, the Lake Victoria terminus. 

Already European farmers are settling near the 
town to supply it with provisions, and it seems 
destined to have a prosperous future. 


* ¢ 


FOR VALIANT SERVICE. 


N* long ago there died a grandson of John 
Paulding, one of the three brave young men 
who captured Major André, and thereby saved 
the country from the consequences of a conspiracy. 
Every American citizen knows the story of that 
night’s adventure, but not every one knows of the 
country’s expression of gratitude. 


On September 26, 1780, General Washington 
wrote a letter which contained the following ex- 


ract: 

“IT do not know the party that took General 
André, but it is said to have consisted only of 
militia who acted in such a manner as does them 
the highest honor, and prove them to be of the 
highest virtue. Their conduct gives them a just 
claim to the thanks of the country, and L also hope 
they will be otherwise rewarded.’ 

Another record tells the sequel: 

“‘ Whereas Congress having received information 
that John Paulding, David Williams and Isaac 
Van Wart, three young militiamen of the State of 
New York, did, on the 23d day of September last, 
intercept Maj. John André in the character of a 
py and, notwithstanding large bribes offered 
them for his release, nobly disdaining to sacrifice 
their country for the sake of gold, secured and 
conveyed him to the commanding officer of the 
district. 

“Resolved That Congress have a high sense of 
the virtuous and_ patriotic conduct of said John 
Paulding, David Williams and Isaac Van Wart. 

“In testimony thereof 

“Ordered That each of them receive annually, 
out of the public treasury, two hundred dollars 
specie during life, and that the Board of War pro- 
cure for each of them a silver medal.” 

The medals bestowed on the patriots bore the 
word “Fidelity,” two branches, one of laurel and 
one of palm, and the motto, “ Vincit Amor Patria” 
(Love of Country Conquers). 
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IMPROVING NATURE. 


‘o “paint the lily; to gild refined gold,” when 
taken in a literal sense, seem processes too 
absurd for serious deliberation. Flowers of un- 
natural hues, however, bloom in florists’ windows, 
and the color greens as applied to the carnation 


| is no longer confined to the title of a book. But 


the Persians do even worse things in the name of 
beauty. They dress up their flowers, according 
to Mr. Wills in “The Land of Lion and Sun.” 


Persia is not a land of flowers. Zinnias, convol- 
vulus, asters, balsams, wallfiowers, chrysan- 
themums, marigolds and roses are the principal 
blooms of the country. 

The Persians, not content with the plain flower. 
eut rings of colored paper, cloth or velvet, and 
ornament the bloom, placing the circles of divers 
hues between the first and second rows of petals. 

The effect is strange. One, at first glance, sup- 
—_ he sees a bouquet of curious and bizarre 
owers of entirely new varieties. 
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JUDGE AND DOCTOR, TOO. 


- Bramwell, a notable wit of the English 
bench, was once sitting in a case where the 
prisoner was accused of shop-lifting. 

“My lord, my client is not a common thief,” 
urged the barrister for the defense ; “he is suffering 
from kleptomania.” 

“That is exactly the disease I am here to cure,” 


now to an unele she had never seen. Up and | replied Lord Bramwell, blandly 





Cleanse the teeth and sweeten the breath by using 
“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.” (Adv. 


BOYS! Want a DORY? 


We'll give you a Swampscott Sailing Dory 
complete with leg o’ mutton sail and 
jib, or a Power Dory, having a speed 
of 6 miles an hour, for subscriptions 
to Yachting. An easy way to earn 
a boat. Address at once, for 
particulars how to get these 
oats without cost and for 
pictures of boats offered, 


~ YACHTING PUBLISHING CO., 
20-24 Vesey St., New York City. 


BIG MONEY TO LADIES 


and young folks in getting up club orders for our 
celebrated Teas, Coffees, Baking Powders, 
Extracts and Spices. Handsome premiums if you 
prefer. for full particulars and price-lists, address, 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
Y-31 Vesey Street, New York, N. Y. 


































mar Pens for All Purposes 


Perhaps you're an artist, 
or an engrosser, a book- 
keeper, a student, or just 
an ordinary letter writer— 
there's a 


STEEL PEN 


for you. Points are delicately ad- 
justed and pasenly round, A 
sample card of 12 different pat- 
terns sent for 6 cents postage. 





SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 
349 Beoaowar, New Yorn. <x 








The Pledge of 
Hospitality 


However rich the viands or delightful the 
beverage you may set before your guest, 


no more exquisite pledge of hospitality can 


be offered than 


NABISCO 


SUGAR 
WAFERS 


A tempting dessert confection, as frail in 
substance as the honeyed blossoms, yet with 
a wealth of goodness and delightsome flavor 


beyond compare. 


In ten and twenty-five cent tins. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 








Southern Pacific through 
California and Oregon. 


The islands of the Pacific, many in view from the Road of a Thousand Wonders, are 


famous fishing and hunting resorts and picturesque beyond any other in America. 


Santa 


Catalina with Crescent Bay and a hundred islets; Santa Cruz with ocean caverns and 
painted caves; Morro Rock, a stupendous ocean sentinel; the Farallones, place of birds; 
Santa Rosa, San Miguel, Anacapa and (in San Francisco Bay) Angel, Alcatraz (picture 
above) and Yerbe Buena, each with attractions of its own—all these are of interest to 
travellers. From June first to September fifteenth the Southern Pacific and its connections 
will sell round-trip tickets at very low rates to California and thence over the road of a 
Thousand Wonders. Even lower rates are offered attendants upon the National Educa- 
tional Association Meeting, Los Angeles, held July 8-12, and for Christian Endeavor, July 


10-15, and Good Templars, July 16-22, conventions at Seattle. 


For beautiful book, with 


120 views in four colors of California and Oregon, from Los Angeles to Portland, and copy 
of Sunset, magazine of the West, send 15 cents to Charles S. Fee, Passenger Traffic 
Manager, Southern Pacific Co., Dept. O, Flood Building, San Francisco, California. 














irn this corner reverently, 


But with firmness. You shall see 
There a once-familiar place 
Piteous as a blinded face ; 
Stripped of dainty window-frill 
And of rose-pots on the sill, 
While a card against the pane 
Tells the house has sued in vain 
For a dweller who shall come, 
Make this shell once more a home. 


Listen! Did you hear an air 
Tinkle from the parlor there? 
Does the tap of eager feet 

Strike the floor with merry beat? 
Surely in the window-nook 

Lolls a laddie with his book. 
Surely from its wonted place 
Shines on all the mother’s face. 
Stop! I put the thought away. 

I am seeing ghosts to-day. 


Went a son to seek his fate, 

Went a daughter with her mate ; 
When the year’s first butterfly, 
Crocus-yellow, floated by, 

Child and mother laid them down 

On a hill without the town. 

Then appraising hands and cold 
Weighed and sorted, bought and sold. 
How should busy fotk like these 
Know the price of memories? 


And the mighty man of trade, 

With his talk of “owed” and “paid,” 
Could I make him understand 

How this house, in no demand, 

Has the power to grieve and wring 
Like a dead or broken thing? 

Ah, my friend, who know so well 

Plan of house and size, to tell 

To each purchaser that comes, 

Have you thought, you deal in homes? 


“HIS OWN RECEIVED HIM NOT.” 


rdent and full of love for her 
A work, Aurelia went forth 
to bring in the millennium 
before the setting of the sun; for 
she had ‘‘specialized in sociol- 
ogy,’’ and had attended lectures 
on social science, and she knew 
the needs and wrongs and yearnings of the 
‘submerged tenth.’’ It is a precious thing, 
this unreckoning devotion of youth to an ideal; 
and to it is due no small part of the progress of 





the world. Very largely the hope of mankind | 


is bound up in the energy of those who have 
faith in the impossible. And Aurelia did good, 
and received good in her work. 

But the reaction came; and late one Sunday 
night she buried her face in the lap of an older 
associate, and poured out her tears and her dis- 
appointments. Something she had seen and 
felt from the first day, but had not defined or 
quite acknowledged, found expression in her 


Sunday-school class that afternoon, and it nearly | 


broke her heart. 


One of her boys introduced, and pushed, an | 
argument to prove that there exists in the world | 


no such thing as unselfish love. The poor did 
not want love, he said; they wanted justice. 
What the rich gave them in place of the justice 
they demanded was a flabby hypocrisy they 
called love. 

The argument grew somewhat warm, and he 
became personal. The teacher, it was true, he 
admitted, did many pleasant acts, visiting the 
poor, looking after the children, teaching this 
mission class, and all that; but she was entitled 
to no particular credit for it. It was merely 
her way of doing what she liked best to do. 

‘*Do you gome down here because you don’t 
vant to?’’ he demanded, and followed this ques- 
tion, which pierced between the joints of the 
armor, with a triumphant, ‘‘Vell, den!’’ 

It was clear the rest of the class sided with 
him, and the teacher was confused and dumb; 
nor did the class by any excess of chivalry come 
to her rescue. 
and the class was on the verge of disorganiza- 
tion. 
she could face those alert and dogmatic young 
foreigners on another Sunday. 

‘And I thought they would be so apprecia- 
tive, so responsive !’’ she cried. 

“My dear,’’ said the older woman, ‘‘you 
have begun to learn one of the hardest lessons 
in this work of helping others. You will need 
to learn it over and over again. Do you re- 
member that in a meeting of Hampton students 
following the funeral of General Armstrong, 
one of the colored students said that he had 
never believed in the sincerity of the general 
until he learned that he had given directions 
that his body should be buried in the next grave 
to that of the last dead colored student? 

“Oh the cruelty of it, and the pity of it! 
And yet how natural it was! 

“‘If you overcome your own prejudice and go 
to work among any people, you have gone a 
mile, but you must go twain; for you then 
encounter their prejudice, quite as deep, more 
unreasoning, and perhaps with more to justify 
it. 

‘*When you go down to work in the slums 





The day’s lesson was a failure, | 


The young teacher did not know how | 
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m6) THE YOUTH’S COMPANION Qype 
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you go but half-way when you have conquered 
your own pride enough to go. You must go 
farther, and conquer their pride, just as arro- 
gant as yours, and more given to suspicion. 
My dear, we are not the first who have found 
it so. The saddest words written in human 
history are of One Who ‘came unto His own, 
and His own received Him not.’ 

‘*He had gone only half-way then. But He 
went farther and drew nearer, by the way of 
sacrifice and justice as well, till somehow He 
made the way of love a little plainer, even to 
stupid and unresponsive people like you and 
me. 

“IT should have given up long ago if I had 
not remembered things like these. Keep peg- 
ging away, my dear, and don’t imagine that 
you are doing all the teaching ; you are learning 
your own lessons, too, and they are good to 
know. Only be sure that no self-forgetful, 
patient work is lost. It pays in what we get 
out of it, and sometimes weé live to see it pay 
in the good it does to others.’’ 

So Aurelia keeps ‘‘pegging away,’’ and now 
and then she thinks she is beginning to learn 
the truth her friend outlined for her. And as 
she comes more to see the measure of truth in 
the arguments of her pupils, she seems to her- 
self to be imparting to them something to which 


they respond. 
® ©® 


THE “BY-PRODUCTS” OF LIFE. 


wo men, one still a law student, the other 

standing high in the profession of law, 

moved about a series of rooms lined from 

floor to ceiling with books and manuscripts, all 

bearing upon the local history of the Middle 
States. 


Pa started you on this?” the younger man 
asked. 
“Well,” the other answered, “in my last term in 
law school our favorite professor gave us a talk 
on by-products. He said that young lawyers 
always had plenty of time on their hands, and the 
great thing was to get some result from it. He 
cautioned each of us not to let go our habit of 
daily study, but hoped that each would adopt 
some line of research which should be at once a 
recreation and a mental prod. I chose the local 
history of my own city and state, and then and 
there resolved to buy one book or pamphlet every 
day bearing on that theme. I have more than 
kept that promise to myself.” 

he result of this “by-product” of the young 
lawyer’s enforced leisure is one of the most valu- 
able collections of Americana in the country. It 
led him to a working knowledge of French and 
Spanish, and it broadened his whole field of read- 
ing. It made hima ~— 4 and forceful writer ; it 
has given him honor and honors among scholars ; 
and it has kept his spirits young and enthusiastic 
and made him one of the most delightful and in- 
spiring of companions. Furthermore, it has helped 
rather than hindered his success in the law. 

Alfred Russel Wallace used the idle days in his 
— of surveyor to study nature, and thus 
became a codiscoverer with Darwin of the prin- 
ciple of evolution. 

ugh Miller, the mason, had only his spare 
| hours and self-instruction to make him one of the 
first geologists of his age. Railway experts say 
that a double track much more than doubles the 
efficiency of a railroad. 

Modern scientific farming makes much of the 
rotation of crops. The Department of Agriculture 
is showing Southern planters that with wise rota- 
tion they can raise more cotton on a quarter of 
their land than on the whole of the worn-out fields. 
The scientific use of leisure yields equally remu- 
| nerative results. The field of the mind need not 

rest fallow; but it does need rotation of = 

The student or business man or house 44 
who does not turn at frequent intervals from his 
vocation to his avocation is like Horace’s rustic 
on the banks of the Italian river waiting for the 
water to roll 2 He who makes his leisure yield 
| its “by-products” resembles 1 Borrow, who, 

not satisfied with having traced the Severn to its 
headwaters, doffed his hat and, kneeling, took 
possession of it by drinking deep from its source. 
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WANTED THE GIBLETS. 


here are innumerable stories of Revolutionary 
: days in Charléston, South Carolina. The 

old ladies used to tell with glee how, when 
the British were supposed to be out of the way, 
the young fellows would come home to dance with 
them. A message would go to the nearest cousins 
and friends, and a supper be cooked. It might be 
only rice and bacon, but it was good to hungry 
men, declares Charleston’s historian, Mrs. Ray- 
enal. The dance and the feast would continue 
until the stars grew pale. 


Often these merrymakings were disturbed by 
the enemy; but there was always a negro or two 
on the watch, and the harsh note of the screech- 
owl or the cry of the SS would give the 
alarm. Then “partings in hot haste,” a rush for 
the horses, a sharp scuffle, a hot pursuit, and per- 
haps a prisoner taken. 

he young men had odd adventures. One young 
fellow betrayed himself by his appetite. e was 
pursued and had taken shelter at Mrs. Motte’s 
place, on South Santee. She rolled him up in a 
carpet, and pushing it against the wall, told him 
to keep quiet_until the enemy had gone and she 
could release him. 

Unluckily, he heard through the open window 
his hostess giving directions to the cook about 
the chickens which were to be dressed for the 
dragoons’ dinner. He could not bear to be left 
out, and thrust his head from the carpet chrysalis, 
and cried out, ““Keep the giblets for me!” 

he soldiers heard, and he was at once caught 
— a off, to repent at leisure of his indis- 
cretion. 
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IN A SAVINGS - BANK. 


any a bit of humor and pathos is seen through 

the window of the bank cashier or teller. 

Mr. John F. Murray relates, in his “World 

of London,” some examples which he overheard 

as he stood in one of the city’s savings institutions 
sixty years ago. 

First came an Irish hodman, with something like 
the débris of a hat under his arm, and in his hand 
five shillings to deposit. He blundered from 
counter to counter, always in the wrong place, 
and eternally praying God to “bless their honors,” 
| although just why I could not make out. 

Next ap eared a Welsh milkmaid with six sov- 
ereigns, the savings of half a year. Two of the 
coins were returned to her as “light.” 

“Master shouldn’t have given me light money,” 


























she said, as she took back her hard-earned sover- | extra blankets would pene stay upon his shoul- 
H 


cigns, “for sure he always gave me the heaviest 
work.” 

An aged man and woman tottered in, mmppertn 
each other. Time had bowed their heads, but it 
had no power over their affection. They brought 
thirt unds, the accumulated hoard of years, 
which they wished to deposit to insure them a 
decent burial, 

“We have lived without the parish, and we hope 
to die without it,” er said. 

“In whose name shall I enter it?” said the clerk. 

The two looked at each other in bewilderment. 
They had not thought of this contingency. 

“Better put it in his name,” said the old woman. 

“Put it in her name,” responded the old man. 
“She can guide it better when I’m gone.” , 

“God forbid I should live to see the day!’”’ cried 
the wife. 

The couple consulted for a few moments. Then 
turning to the clerk, they announced their decision, 

“Couldn’t you please put it in both our names?” 
they said. 


NATURES LULLABY 
Lg Hope Kinney 
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ll night, soothed by the whisper of the rain, 
As one rocked in a cradle, have I lain— 

Hushed into sleep, and solaced in my dreams, 
By lulling murmur, as of mountain streams, 
And little rustling winds, like cherub’s wings, 
That flitted by, with hint of far-off things! 
At last I wake to greet the gentle Day, 
Who comes, robed not in rose, but garbed in gray— 
Nor breaks her speech in jubilance of birds, 
But melts in soft staccato of rain-words, 
In rhythms of the roofs, and lisp of eaves, 
And silver monotones among the leaves. 
With panacea for the thirsting plain, 
And proffered balm for fevered heart and brain— 
She leans above the tired earth, tender-wise, 
And like a mother, smiles, through misty eyes, 
The while her voice, in music east and west, 
Breathes still the rare beatitude of rest! 
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AN ACCOMMODATING HOUSE. 


“rooming house” in an Arizona town is 
A often a one-story building spreading over 

the ground like a New England cow barn. 
There is usually a hall through the center. and 
rooms opening off on each side. One of the most 
surprising specimens of this kind of elongated 
architecture is described by a Brooklyn man who 
recently returned from the West. 


“When I went out,” he explains, “I took up a 
homestead just out of town, and while I was com- 
pleting my arrangements I stayed in the new 
city, at a rooming house es named 
‘The Bowling Alley.’ The entrance led directly 
into the long hall, into which thirty-four rooms 
opened—seventeen on each side. At the far end 
was the dining-room, at a point where the tenpins 
are set up in a regular bowling alley. 

“In those days I was not much interested in 
anything which did not pertain directly to my 
ranch. I was looking for a house—one about ten 
by fifteen feet. I wanted to buy something already 
built in town, put it on a truck and move it out to 
my place. Such houses were to be seen daily 
mov ng through the streets of Douglas, and I con- 
— that a second-hand house would meet my 
wants. 

“T asked the landlord of ‘The Bowling Alley’ if 
he knew where I could buy a little house about 
the size of the room I had occupied in his estab- 
lishment. 

“ ‘Size of your room?’ he answered. ‘Well, how 
would that suit you? It’s yours for one hundred 


ollars. 

“*What! Why, my room is in the middle of the 
house. How am I going to take it?’ 

« «Put up — money and [’ll put up the house.’ 

“I put up the money. In a little while the land- 
lord, with two men and a team of horses, pulled 
the dining-room off the end of the hotel and pried 
open the right side of the outfit. That gave them 
the chance to extract my room as handily as a 
man might take a book out of the middle of a set 
on a library shelf. 

“The hotel was built on a sectional plan, so that 
in case business was bad in town, the building 
_— be hauled in pieces across the desert by 
mule power and set up again where there was a 
demand. 

“*T like to have my house so as I can chaw a 
hunk off when 1 want to,’ ” said the host. 
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A WISE JUDGE. 


T> father of Joaquin Miller, the California 
poet, was one of those kindly, wise men 
who, in pioneer settlements, are naturally 
chosen as magistrates. No one remembers where 
he was first so chosen, says his son in an account 
of the early struggles of the family, but for many 
years he married, administered justice to, and 
generally “squired” the settlers of the Indiana 
frontier. 


One day there came straggling to his door a 
forlorn procession of Indians who had _ strayed 
from the reservation to a saloon. Leading them 
were four sober old chaps. All the rest were 
intoxicated, and last of all came a half-naked, 
ery battered, wizened little Indian whom 
Squire } filler did not know. 

he Indians squatted about the ang and the 
squire sat in an armehair facing them. One of 
the sober leaders rose, and pointing to each of the 
followers in turn, exclaimed sadly, “Drunk! 
drunk! drunk!” Then they waited for judgment 
on these offenders. 

Mr. Miller was greatly porzied, but looking at 
the half-naked tramp, he had an inspiration. 
Pointing to the nearest drunken Indian, he made 
signs for him to take the gorgeous red silk shawl 
about his neck and put it about the 9 

The Indian, respecting this as part of his sen- 
tence for brawling, rose unsteadily and brought 
the silk garment. 

Then Squire Miller beckoned the next Indian to 
put a shirt on the tramp. Indians in those days 
generally wore all they possessed. This one had 
on three shirts. The outer and most gorgeous he 
put upon the stranger. 

The next Indian took off an outer pair of leggings 
and put them on the tramp; and so it went round 
the circle, the sober old leader completing the 


work by taking a handsome silk kerchief from his 
neck and binding up the bloody locks of the 
stranger with it. 

The miserable, skimpy little Indian was by this 
by gifts of clothing. His 


time fairly overwhelm 





ders, but with all this wealth the little man was 
not satisfied, and let them keep heaping things on 
until he was nearly smothered. Finally he made 
a sign that he needed a horse to ride. In this he 
was evidently revealing the trait that had made 
= unpopular in his own tribe and set him to 
roving. 

His greed was too much for Mr. Miller. He 
beckoned the last donor to take away his gift, 
then the next, and then the next, until the selfish 
tramp was left with the red shawl and a bare out- 
fit of clothing only sufficient for his needs. 

Then the squire rose slowly and bowed three 
times to old Shingle-ma-shee, the sober Indian, as 
a sign that the trial was over. 

The sober Indians came forward one at a time 
and shook hands. “How, how, shake!” they ex- 
claimed, and after them the rest, all indicating 
their pleasure at the way the thing had been car- 
ried out. 

The selfish tramp Mr. Miller kept at his house, 
that the man’s wounds might be treated. The 
Indian borrowed an ax and cut wood, and all 
winter he remained there, sleeping beside the fire 
and working for the family. The gorgeous red 
silk shawl which had first been ogee him he 
washed and presented to Mrs. Miller, and in the 
spring, when the sap began to run, he went away 
as unexpectedly as he had come. 
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THE STAFF OF OFFICE. 


gold-headed cane used to be considered & 
A necessary part of the physician's outfit, as 
indispensable to the profession as the med- 
icine-bag or the general air of wisdom. In the 
rooms of the London College of Physicians there 
is preserved a gold-topped staff, which is famous 
as having been carried by a succession of promi- 
nent doctors whose lives extended over a period of 
nearly a century and a half. Dr. William Mac- 
michael has published an account of it in a quaint 
little book in which the story of the various owners 
and their characteristics is told. 


The cane originally eetonget to the great Doctor 
Radcliffe of the seventeenth century. The doctor 
himself, rather quick as to temper, was once 
treated to a biting bit of repartee. Radcliffe’s 
gs adjoined the grounds of Sir Godfrey 

neller, the king’s chief painter. A door in the wall 
made — communication between his majesty’s 
doctor and the artist. Some of the doctor’s work- 
men, however, littered up the artist’s beautiful 
flower-beds and roused his anger. He sent word 
to his neighbor that if the thing continued he 
would have the door bricked up. 

“Sir Godfrey can do what he pleases with that 
door so long as he doesn’t paint it!” retorted 
Doctor Radcliffe. 

“Did my good friend say that?” remarked Sir 
Godfrey, when the slap at his profession was re- 
peated to him. “Well, go tell him that I’) take 
anything from him but physic.” 

he cane passed in succession from Doctor 
Radcliffe’s hands to those of Mead, Askew, Pit- 
cairn and Baillie, all famous in their day and gener- 
ation. Of Baillie the following incident is told: 

He was a gentle and patient physician by nature, 
but his immense ee near and crowded hours some- 
times made him hasty with the importunate. 

At one time, after listening to a long story of 
her ailments from a ey who was so little ill that 
she intended to go to the opera that night, the 
doctor left the room with a sigh of relief. He had 
just got down-stairs when he was called back. 

“Doctor,” feebly asked the lady, “‘may 1, on my 
return to-night, eat a few oysters?” 

“Yes, madam,” roared the doctor, “shells and 
all!” 
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NOTHING TO WORRY ABOUT. 


hen Carl Schurz was in Washington in 
W 1862, waiting for his assignment in the 

army, he had to undergo the tribulations 
of persons who are supposed to have influence. 
The news had gone abroad that in America there 
was a great demand for officers of military train- 
ing and experience. This demand, writes Mr. 
Schurz in his “Reminiscences of a Long Life,’ 
could not fail to attract from all parts of the globe 
adventurous characters who had seen, or pre- 
tended to have seen, military service in one country 
or another, and who believed that there was a 
chance for prompt employment and rapid promo- 
tion. 


_ One of the many foreigners who sought my 
intercession was a young German count whose 
identity was vouched for by a member of the 
Prussian legation. He had a long line of ancestors, 
going back for several hundred years. He was 
greatly impressed with the importance of this fact, 
and thought it would weigh heavily in securing 
him a position in our army. If he could only have 
an audience with the President and lay his case 
before him, he believed the result could not be 
doubtful. 

He pursued me so arduously with a request for 
@ personal introduction to Mr. Lincoln that at last 
I succumbed, and promised to introduce him if 
the President permitted. 

The President did rmit. The count spoke 
English moderately well, and in his ingenuous way 
he at once explained to Mr. Lincoln how high the 
nobility of his family was, and that they had been 
Counts So-and-so many centuries. 

“Well,” said Mr. Lincoln, ae pe | him, 
“that need not trouble you. That will not be in 
your way if you behave yourself as a soldier.” 

The poor count looked puzzled, and when the 
audience was over he asked me what in the world 
the President could have meant by so strange a 
remark, 


e © 
FOUND ITS WAY HOME. 


T° story of a pet seal, captured when a pup 
by a lighthouse-keeper on the coast of Eng- 
land, is given in “Reminiscences of a Sports- 
man.” The young seal was fed, and allowed to 
have the range of the kitchen, and the members 
of the household became greatly attached to it. 


It would make its way daily down to the water 
and pass many hours swimming about. It securec 
more or less f in that way, but always returned 
to its place in the kitchen at night. 

Blindness a came to the seal with old age, 
but it continued its journeys to the sea, and re- 
turned home as regularly as before. 

As old age increas it caused annoyance by 
its peculiar cry for food and its lessened ability 
to get about. At last the family decided they 
must part with it, and not wishing to kill it, they 
arranged with a fisherman to carry it well off— 
some twenty miles—and drop it into the sea. They 
expected that it would come to a natural death in 
that element. But on the second day it appeared 
again at its accustomed place. 

Another effort was made to get rid of it by ar- 
ranging with a sailing vessel to take it several 
hundred miles out to sea and then dropitin. This 
was done, and some time passed away without 
any sign of the seal. But seven days after its 
departure the kitchen maid, who slept near the 
door of the kitchen, fancied during the night she 
had heard the plaintive ery of the seal; and the 
next morning its emaciated body was found on 
the threshold. 
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. to take cake and pies and 
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THE TRUTH. 


By Sidney Dayre. 


“ here’s going to be 
the grandest 


time —’’ 
‘*On the Fourth o’ 
July —’’ 


‘* Everybody’s 
and all the —’’ 
“Can’t you speak one 
ata time ?’’ asked mama. 
But they could not, 
the four merry youngsters 
who were running over 
with the news, so she 
took it as she could get it. 
** All the schools in 
town—out to Oak Hollow 
—and all the mothers are 


going 


pickles and things—and 
all the fathers swings 
and croquet—and there’s 
to be music ’n’ firecrack- 
ers ’n’ torpedoes ’n’— 
hurrah !’” 

“*And the school chil- 
dren are to do all the 
singing and the reading 
the Declaration and the 
speeching —’’ 

‘*And our Johnny’s to 
make the speech !’’ 

This was exciting. 
Mama looked up and 
became interested at once. 

‘*They want a little boy, and they all say 
Johnny can do it better than any one else.’”’ 

Mama thought so, too, although she did not 
say so. She thought the whole idea charming. 
The town was small and the picnic would be 
neighborly. 

For a week Johnny worked over his speech. 
It was a point of honor that he should write it 
himself, so mama only gave him a few such 
little hints as mamas must of course give at 
such times. 

It was not to be long, it was not to be learned. 
By mama’s advice, Johnny took George Wash- 
ington for his principal subject. Even a small 
boy could not go wrong on Washington, Lincoln 
or Grant. 

Never could a day have been finer than the 
one in which that picnic gathered in Oak 
Hollow. 

There was singing, reading, much cheering 
and waving of flags—not for anything special, 
but because everybody felt like the Fourth. 

Then, just as Johnny’s turn was coming, 
Captain Long got up to make a few remarks. 

Everybody loved Captain Long. As he 
beamed on the children, on the waving trees, 
on the singing birds and the dancing brook, his 
whole soul seemed full of tender words which 
must be spoken. 

But everybody was hungry and dinner was 
ready. And Johnny’s speech yet to come! 

Poor Johnny! He had studied his speech 
up to the last moment, and felt sure he knew 
it. He had wound himself up to where he 
could have spoken it if he could have come on 
just at the right time. 

But for every word spoken by Captain Long, 
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‘“‘WE WILL CELEBRATE FOURTH AS THE CITY FOLKS DO. 


KER - WHANG - ITY - BANG! 


a word of Johnny’s speech slipped out of his | 
head! And there seemed nothing left to say. | 

At last Johnny’s time came, and he stood up 
with a beating heart and an empty brain. But 
he must say something. 

“*My friends,’’ he began, ‘‘on this glorious | 
day I cannot do better than to speak to you of | 
our great and glorious—’rious—Father of our | 
Country—glorious —’’ Not another word could | 
Johnny remember. In despair he made a jump | 
at a sentence half-way through his speech: 

‘One of his great sayings lives in 
hearts—I guess we’d better go to dinner.’’ 

Shrieks of delighted applause from the hungry 
boys, and Johnny sprang among them. 

**1 tell you, Johnny, you did that very well !’’ 


} 
our | 


IT Is OUR COUNTRY, TOO!”’ 


As the fun kept up, Johnny guessed that 
they thought he had really shortened his speech 
on purpose. 

“*Oh,’’ he stammered, ‘‘I didn’t really mean 
to stop so soon. It was ’cause I forgot every 
word of my speech —’’ 

Captain Long, rising to his feet and laying 
his hand on Johnny’s head, said, ‘* Here’s the 
kind of a boy to talk about Washington. If 
he’d kept still we might most of us have thought 
he meant to stop. 
because it wasn’t the truth. Now I think the 


| very best speech-making for boys is speaking 


the truth.”’ 
And as cheers for Johnny went up, mama 
felt quite comforted. 


iO 
WHEN THE TRAIN GOES BY. 


By Nannie Byrd Turner. 


OUTSIDE. 

‘There's a tiny column of smoke that grows 
Bigger and bigger way down the track ; 
There's a long-drawn shriek that the mountain 

throws 

From hill to hill, and they throw it back. 
There’s a distant rumble that swells and spreads 

In the trembling air till the echoes die: 
“Whoo-oo-te-toot !’’ How the cinders shoot! 

A rush and a roar, and the train goes by! 

INSIDE. 

Look how the bushes wave and bend 

And fling their arms in the sudden breeze ; 
The wonderful whirlwind seems to send 


A thrill through even the stately trees. 
Bright rails whistle ‘neath flying wheels ; 
Telegraph - poles are running; why, 


But he couldn’t do that | 


NUTS TO CRACK. 


1. TRANSPOSITIONS. 

Use the same letters and 
change a large bean into 
performers; a horned ani 
mal into a Roman gar 
ment; a domestic animal 
into a deed; government 
into entice; dwellings in 
the woods into a scoun 
drel; a torch into a tropi 
cal tree; level surface into 
ajury; jump into resound ; 
a small tirearm into 
guides, 





2. SYNCOPATIONS, 
Syneopate to bend down 
and leave to obstruct; a 
spring and leave a baptis- 
mal vessel; sounds of the 
voice and leave a part of 
the foot; a moving force 
and leave a marsh; a la- 
borer on railways and 
leave a fleet; an idle fancy 
and leave a small measure ; 
to wed and leave a girl's 
name; evergreen-trees 
and leave pastry; a loud 
ery of triumph and leave 
closed; eats and leave 

stamps used in coining. 


3. PUZZLE. 

Take two-thirds of May 
and one-fourth of song, 

To this result add one-half 
of long. 

The whole is mentioned in 
earliest history, 

And is also connected with 
the deepest mystery. 





4. RIDDLES. 
I. 

I am very ~— and my 
name is linked with light- 
ning and travel, but add to 
: me the very last of the 
smallest mite and I am able to be dignified and 
hold men in one place for hours. 

il. 

I am very portly, but to me you can add even 

the portion of a house and make me very thin. 


5. CHARADE. 
My first is in the midst of men; 
My second is a home; and then, 
You find my third in every face ; 
My fourth we give for debt with grace ; 
My fifth shall do when sin we see. 
My whole from thraldom sets me free. 





6. DECAPITATIONS. 

The initials of the following beheaded words 
spell a familiar greeting: 

Behead to humble and leave dishonorable; a 
part of the foot and leave a fish; a nest of eagles 
and leave a great lake; a fruit and leave either of 
two; a robber and leave angry; belonging to you 
and leave belonging to us; not any and leave 
| some; a valuable wood and leave thin; a game of 
| eards and leave a command to silence; a boat and 
| leave a cobbler’s tool; an incident and leave an 
aperture; to entertain and leave to meditate; a 
fury and leave years. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. 5. Awry, zone, a—Arizona. 11. Braze, ill—Bra- 
zil. ii. Cube, a—Cuba. 
| 2 Begonia, pansies, tea-roses, cactus, oleander, 
geranium. 


The houses race and the barns give chase — 3. HEART 4. 1. Plan, plant. 11. 
Oh, what a stir when the train goes by! 5 SeveeeP arg og’ as sn 
AG } 5. Sewer, seer; coast, 
A : WAVE cost; dried, dred; signs, 
Gay little faces are peering out AMBITION _ sins; usher, user. 
From windows of houses and windows of T EACHER 6. Love, velvet, veter- 
train IT AND an, ranger, German, man- 
5 A CROBAT kind, kindness. 
Handkerchiefs wave and voices shout, 7.1. TALLOW i. Rast 
And the engine screams to the cars again. ost. 7. cae 
The horses and cows are so surprised, NICE — L : N ... 
: : | rE N ELA 
The doggies bark and the babies cry. 4 - 2 te ~~ v AUNT 
“ -a- ’ 1” W 1 | OPAL cMIT 
Chosk a-chong-chong ! What a lovely song! 7 oan T popes 
Isn’t it grand when the train goes by ? | T RAIN 





Liberty day has come again; 





Rub-a-dub- dub and rat -a - tat - tat. 


LITTLE MINUTEMEN. 


We're forty strong as we march along, 


And we are a band of minutemen. 


Rub - a - dub - dub, 


rat - a - tat - tat. 


While we are playing our soldier tricks, 
Each little man that wants to can 
Honor the heroes of Seventy - six. 


SUSIE M. BEST. 



































Make a Motor Boat of 


any Boat in 5 Minutes| 


Here’s a little, 2 h. p. marine motor 
40 lbs. complete) that you 
can attach to the stern-post 
of your boat in 5 minutes 
without any tools. 
an 18-foot rowboat 7 miles | 
per hour (runs 8 hours on 
one gallon gasoline). Can | 
be detached from boat just as 
quickly and stor in 
which it is carried. Simp 

motor made—does not get out 






ae of order. 
Write for catalogue with full ‘desctiption and price. 
WATERMAN MARINE MOTOR CO., 
1522 Fort St., West, Detroit, Mich. 











Necco 
Seal is the 
mark by which 

you can identify 500 
different kinds of the choicest 
confectionery, ranging from 
hard candies to bon bons. To 
understand their high standard 
of excellence, ask your dealer for 


and by them judge the quality of 
all of the other varieties. Necco 
Sweets are above the require- 
ments of the Pure Food Laws. 

All dealers who sell high-grade 
goods havethem. If yours does not, 
send us 25 cents for an attractive pack- 
age of Lenox Chocolates; or, better 
still, send $1.00 for a special package 
in a handsome art box. Either pack- 
age sent postpaid. 


NEW ENGLAND 
CONFECTIONERY COMPANY, 
Boston, Mass. 
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For the 


‘Inevitable “ Rainy, 


99 


Life SHEADCE| 


The Prudential 


THE 


PRUDENTIAL , 


MAS THE 
STRENGTH OF i 
GIBRALTAR 


Write for Booklet “On the Lee Shore” 
a Story You Should Read 


The Prudential Insurance Company of America 


JOMN F. DRYDEN, President Home Office: NEWARK, N. J. 
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— | mendation of Governor Hughes, is the most 


| of state legislation of the present year. 


x in| corporation, great and small, 


| 








| warned the Duma that a refusal to comply with 


| The government’s action was unexpected, as it 





| 


| ments of the world. Mr. Nelidoff, the head of 
| the Russian delegation, was chosen president, 


| gratitude for his initiative in the work of peace. | 


IC 


| United States Circuit Court at Philadelphia a 
| petition asking an injunction upon the operations 


| corporations include the Reading Company, a 
| holding corporation, six railroad companies, 


jand sale of coal, and to prevent the sale of the 
| independent output in competition with their 


| convention of Irish Nationalists, which rejected 


and telegraph. 


| governing the transportation and lighting facili- 


| June 15th, with an attendance of nearly 





CURRENT EVENTS 











he Public Utilities Bill, enacted by the 
New York Legislature at the urgent recom- 


| widely discussed and the most important piece 
It puts 
| under direct state control every public service 
in the State of 
New York, with the exception of the telephoné 
It abolishes the existing state 
commissions which have to do with transporta- 
tion and lighting, and creates in their place two 
boards of five members each, one with jurisdic- 
tion over the four counties which compose New 
York City, and the other covering the remain- 
|ing counties of the state. These two boards 
| will have complete control of the regulations 


ties of the state. The new law went into effect 


July ist. 
M233" Eugene E. Schmitz of San 
Francisco was found guilty, June 13th, 
of extorting money from keepers of French res- 
taurants. This is the first conviction from the 
prosecution, undertaken several months ago, of 
San Francisco city officials and politicians on 
charges of taking bribes and selling franchises. 


& 


he Second Duma dissolved. — The 

Russian government, through Premier | 
Stolypin, June 14th, demanded of the Duma | 
the immediate suspension of 55 of its members, | 
—Social Democrats,—in order that they might 
be tried for high treason in conspiring to over- 
throw the monarchy. Against 16 of the leaders 
specific charges were made, The premier 


the demand would be followed by dissolution. 


was thought that the Duma’s conservative atti- | 
tude on such questions as expropriation and 
political amnesty had averted the danger of a 
rupture. With only 130 opposing votes the 
Duma rejected the government’s ultimatum, 
and referred the subject to a committee. June 
16th the Tsar published a ukase, dissolving the 
Duma, and ordering new elections of members 
of another Duma, the elections to begin Septem- 
ber 14th and the Duma to assemble November 
14th. e 


he New Elections will be held under a 
new election law, with additional restric- 
tions upon the suffrage, which are intended to 
secure an assembly which will be less difficult 
to control. This proceeding sets aside the fun- 
damental law proclaimed by the Tsar before 
the first Duma met, which declared that the 
electoral law could never be changed without 
the consent of the Duma. 
t The Hague.—The Second International 
Peace Conference opened at The Hague, 
240 
delegates, representing practically all the govern- 


and a message was sent to the Tsar, expressing 


a 


oal Companies charged with Con- 
spiracy.—The government has filed in the 


of the anthracite coal monopoly. ‘The defendant 


and their subsidiary mining companies. ‘They 
are charged with conspiring to abolish compe- 
tition among themselves, in the transportation 


own, thereby establishing a monopoly. 
ationalists and Liberals.—In pursu- 
ance of the policy foreshadowed at the 











A POCKET 
BROWNIE. 


The New No. 2 Folding. 


An easy fit for the coat pocket. 
Meniscus lens, Pocket Automatic 
Shutter with iris diaphragm, Auto- 
matic focusing lock, Reversible 
finder, Two tripod sockets. Uses 
Kodak N. C. film daylight loading 
6 exposure cartridges. 

Perfect in mechanical and optical 
detail. Handsomely finished and 
carefully tested. 


Pictures 2%x3%. Price $5. 


EASTMAN KODAK Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


2907 Brownie Book at the The Kodak City. 











the Irish council bill, the Irish Nationalist 
party in the House of Commons, at a meeting 


| held June 11th, voted to oppose the government, | 





Ib 





both in the Commons and before the constituen- | 
cies. They determined to organize the Irish | 
| 
' 


vote in Great Britain against the government, | 


|and approved the nomination of an Irish can- | 


didate at the by-election at Jarrow, a constit- 
uency which has been représented by a Liberal | 
| for 20 years. 


h 


nd Law Reform in England. ~The | 
most important item in the program of the | 
Liberal government for the present session of | 
Parliament is a bill which provides a way in| 
which local authorities and county councils, or, | 
if they do not act, the commissioners of agri- | 
culture, may take over land in England and | 
Wales, by amicable purchase or by expropria- 
tion, to be let out in small parcels at a rental 
which will ultimately pay off the whole of the 
cost with interest. It is argued, in support of 
the bill, that it will check the depopulation of 
rural England, and will increase the area under 
cultivation. At present only one-third of the 





cultivable land is devoted to field crops. 


dealers or by mail, 












Not the troublesome kind that tires 
you out before the freezing’s done. 

A simple device with the wonderful 
triple motion principle that cuts the 
freezing time down to half what other 
freezers take. Makes the finest ice 
cream you ever tasted. 


A FREE BoOoK 
“Frozen Dainties” 


Describes rot coe 

tions that are re- 

freshing — delicious ice cream, 

sher bets, & eanene water 

emem ber, it’s FREE. 
Write To-day. 


WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER CO. 
Nashua, N. H. 
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STAMMER 


Trial my with good advice, Peres my practical methods 
~ a T CURE Pesos FREE. ed Gold ne at World's 

aot Louis. The largest Hn School in the world, 
GEORGE ANDREW LEW IS, 42 Adelaide Streck, Detroit, Mich. 





IF YOU HAVE 


HAY FEVER 





Cy MA 


INDIVIDUAL 
PERSONAL 
SKILFUL 
RELIABLE 
EXPERIENCED 
68000 CASES. 
REFERENCES ANYWHERE. 


D® HAYES, BUFFALO.N.Y. 


The Rubens Shirt 




















For Infants, Misses and Women 








Trade-Mark 


No Trouble 


Patent Nos. 528,988—550,233 


A Word to Mothers: 


The Rubens Shirt is a veritable life- 


No Buttons 


reserver. 
No child should be without it. It affords full pro- 

| tection to lungs and abdomen, thus queventing 
colds and coughs so fatal to a great many children. 
Get the Rubens Shirt at once. Take no other, no 
matter what any unprogressive dealer may say. 
If he does not keep it, write to us. The Rubeus 

| Shirt has gladdened the hearts of thousands of 
mothers. We want it accessible to all the world. 
The RubensShirt can now be hadin all sizes for 

| ladies and misses as well as infantsfrom birth 

| toany age. It fits so ‘snugly to the form that it is 
particularly effective in protecting the health of 

| invalids or others who are delicate. The Rubens 
| Shirtis made in cotton, merino (half wool and half 
| cotton), wool, silk and wool, and all silk. Sold at 
Dry Goods Stores. Circulars with Price List free. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 


TheGenuine Rubens Shirt has the name “‘Rubens”’ 
stamped on every garment. Manufactured by 


RUBENS & MARBLE, 93 Market St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Mosquito Bites 
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| JOND 


"will so yee ‘ 
relieve a annoyance and 7", 
suffering caused by the bite 
or sting of any insect. 
POND’S EXTRACT is a cooling 
antiseptic that not only prompt- 
ly reduces the swelling and 
heals all irritation, but pre- 
vents infection or other 
serious consequences. 
Get the Genuine, sold only 
in sealed bottles with buff 
wrapper—never in bulk. 











Write for Booklet, 
“First Aid to the 
Injured.” 
Lamont, Corliss & Co., 
Sole Agents, Dept. 19, 
78 Hudson St.,New York. 





























PREVENTING SMOKE NUISANCE 1847 


What Sixty Years Have 


Since 1847 the changes and improvemen 
almost inconceivable. 


‘1847 ROGERS 


” Silver Plate that Wears.” Artistic patterns, 


that has made spoons, knives, 
ROGERS BROS.” the choice of the majority. 


AN ELECTRIC SMOKELESS TRAIN 1907 















The silver plating industry, like all other 
lines, has been completely revolutionized, but the original brand 
of silver plated ware is still recognized as the world’s standard. 


ware has, for three score years, ably maintained the title of 


liant finish and enduring quality form the perfect combination 
forks, etc., marked ** 1847 


Sold by leading dealers everywhere. 


Accomplished 


ts in eve hase of life aré 
7? Curious 


Facts 
About 1847 


Are revived and 
reviewed in an 
uniquely illustrated 
public ation calle d 
the “ Silver Standard 
—full of interest to 
lovers of the quaint and 
curious, a copy of which 
will be sent to any one 
who so requests when 
wetinsta ours) atalogue 


nem, Conn. 
(International Silver Co., 
Successor). 


BROS.” 


correct style, bril- 
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ony Rigs for 
host and Girls 


Nothing else could give your children 
so much pleasure. Our Tony Pony vehi- 
cles,all styles, strong, roomy, safe,ccm- 
bine best material, original designs, 
expert workmanship, — nobby and 
durable. OUR PONY FARMisthe 
i best stocked in the West. Prompt 

shipments, Illus. catalogue free. 
MICHIGAN BUGGY CO., 300 Office Bldg., Kalamazoo, Mich. 











COFFEE COMPLEXION 
MANY LADIES HAVE POOR COMPLEXIONS 
FROM COFFEE. 


“Coffee caused dark colored blotches on my face 
and body. I had been drinking it for a long while 
and these blotches gradually appeared, until 
finally they became permanent and were about as 
dark as coffee itself. 

“I formerly had as fine a complexion as one 
could ask for. 

“When I became convinced that coffee was the 
cause of my trouble, I changed and took to using 
Postum Food Coffee, and as I made it well, accord- | 
ing to directions, I liked it very much, and have 
since that time used it in place of coffee. 

“1 am thankful to say I am not nervous any | 
more, as I] was when I was drinking coffee, and 
my complexion is now as fair and good as it was | 
years ago. Itis very plain that coffee caused the 





trouble.” |B 


Most bad complexions are caused by some dis- 
turbance of the stomach and coffee is the greatest 
disturber of digestion known. Almost any woman 
can have a fair complexion if she will leave off 
coffee and use Postum Food Coffee and nutritious, 
healthy food in proper quantity. Postum furnishes 
certain elements from the natural grains from the 
field that Nature uses to rebuild the nervous 
system and when that is in good condition, one 
can depend upon a good complexion as well as a 
good healthy body. ‘‘There’s a Reason.” Read, 
“The Road to Wellville,” in packages. 











ERENT 


Who can think of a more appe- 
tizing anacooling dish than a luscious 
salad, seasoned with a deliciously 
smooth, snappy dressing made with 


EINZ 


Pure Olive Oil 
Pure Malt Vinegar 


The pure virgin oil, pressed from 
the choicest fruit, is all you get in 
Heinz Pure Olive Oil. Its goodness 
is due to its purity; possesses the 
natural greenish-amber tint and del- 
icately sweet, olive flavor. 


Ideal when blended with Heinz 
Pure Malt Vinegar, the most de- 
licious and wholesome vinegar it is 
possible to produce. Brewed from 
selected barley malt ; of rich, clear, 
dark brown color, so smooth and 
unusual in flavor, so piquant, so de- 
lightful in aroma, that it far sur- 
passes all others. 


Sealed bottles at all grocers. 





There are 
many Heinz 
treats for the 
table. Learn 
about them in 
“The Spice of 
Life,” sent free. 


oy 


30,000 visitors were 
shown through Heinz Pure 
Food Kitchens last year. 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY, 
New York Pittsburgh Chicago London 





| origin, on the planet Saturn. 
| now in the age of electricity, Monsieur Cornualt 




















LEO" THE YOUTH’S 








NATURE @ SCIENCE 











= Milan Cathedral Spire.—Since the 
sudden fall of the great Campanile at Venice | 
a few years ago scientific experiments have 
been made to afford assurance of the stability 

. of other famous archi- 

‘ tectural piles in Italy. 

Among these is the 
unique cathedral of 
Milan, built all of mar- 

ble, with scores of slen- 

der pinnacles, and a| 
lofty main spire termi- 
nating in a great marble 
statue of the Virgin. 

The experiments of Pro- 
fessor V incentini on this 
spire, while demonstra- | 
ting its complete sta- | 
bility, show interesting | 
effects of the wind and | 
solar rays. As with 
other lofty towers, the 
point of the spire de- 
scribes daily an ellip- 
tical curve, the size 
and precise form of which vary with atmospheric 
conditions. But the greatest displacement never 
amounts to more than a single minute of are, 
in this case less than a third of an inch. A 
tempest of uncommon violence in July, 1905, 
displaced the top of the spire eight millimeters. 


s 








| Cpe in Spain.—The recent increase 
in the use of electricity in Spain has been 
so rapid that an official report states that to-day 
very few localities exist where the electric light 
is not employed. This is particularly true of 
places situated near swiftly running streams. 
The consumption of electric lamps, even in the | 
smallest villages, is described as being enormous. 
Everywhere electric motors are found taking 
the place of steam-power. Yet the construction 
of electric apparatus in Spain has not kept step 
with the growth in its employment, 80 per cent. 
of the dynamos and motors being imported from 
Germany. Most of the remainder come from 
France and Switzerland. 


& 


anishing Night.—In assuming the presi- 
dency of the French Society of Civil Engi- | 
neers recently, Monsieur Cornualt described the | 


| present state of the art and science of artificial | 
| illumination, with particular reference to the | 
| continued improvement of gas lights. 


Man has 
now so far advanced in his effort to banish 
night that in Paris, for example, the artificial 
illumination is estimated to be nearly one-ten- 
thousandth of the amount of sunlight. This | 
approaches the amount of illumination, of solar | 
Although we are 


shows that the incandescent mantle, the acety- 
lene lamp, and other inventions, cause a con- 
stant increase in the use of gas for illumination. 
One effect of the introduction of the electric light 
has been to bring about vast improvements in 
other methods of producing light, and man 
needs them all, for night on the earth ‘will grow 
brighter and brighter as civilization advances. 


& 


His" Streams. — Reference has been | 
made frequently within the past few years 
to the progress of scientific investigation con- 
cerning subterranean streams and rivers. It is 
a subject of constantly growing importance in | 
connection with the irrigation of desert, or | 
partially desert, regions. The manner in which | 
streams which once flowed on the surface of 
the earth have buried themselves from sight in 
places where calcareous rocks abound is well | 
illustrated by the subterranean waters of the val- 
ley of Jehoshaphat, near Jerusalem. As Mons. | 
P. Sallior points out, the exploration of these | 
hidden streams in a region covered with places 
sacred to three religions—Christian, Jewish 
and Mohammedan—is confronted by peculiar 
difficulties. But enough has been discovered 
to make it certain that beneath this dry and 
barren-looking district flows an abundance of 
water, and some of the fountains famous in 
Scripture story owe their existence to this sub- 
terranean source. a 

he Earth as a Bell.—Studies of the violent 

earthquake which occurred in the Balkan 
peninsula April 4, 1904, made by Dr. Emilio 
Oddone, professor in the University of Pavia, 
show that the shocks were ‘transmitted through 
the entire body of the earth, and were reflected 
from the antipodes back to their place of origin 
in about 33 minutes. Comparing the records 
of other great earthquakes, Doctor Oddone 
concludes that the average time required for a 
vibration to traverse the globe and return by 
reflection is from 32 to 33 minutes. The earth 
thus appears to be not altogether unlike a great 
bell suspended in space and vibrating through- 
out its whole mass under strokes, which, com- 
paratively speaking, are no more than the 
tapping of a finger-nail. Doctor Oddone calls | 
attention to the interesting coincidence between | 
the time taken for a vibration to traverse the 
globe and that required for light to cross the 
diameter of the earth’s orbit. | 





WOMEN AND WOMEN ONLY 
Are Most Competent to Appreciate the 
Purity, Delicacy and Efficacy 
of Cuticura Soap 
And to discover new uses for it daily. It combines 
delicate, medicinal, emollient, sanative and antiseptic 
properties derived from Cuticura Ointment, the great 
Skin Cure, with the purest of saponaceous ingredients 
and most refreshing of flower odors. For preserving, 
purifying and beautifying the skin, sealp, hair and 
hands, for itchings, irritations, inflammations, for 
sanative, antiseptic cleansing, as well as for all the 
purposes of the toilet, bath and nursery, Cuticura 
Soap, assisted by Cuticura Ointment, is priceless.[ Ad: 








Have You Varicose Veins, 
Weak Knees, Weak Ankles. Leg Swellings, Lame Joints? 
Our Seamless Heel 


ELASTIC 
STOCKINGS 


afford the quickest relief of 
any treatment yet known, and 
effect many permanent cures 
Woven to measure only 
from new elastic. Send for 
Booklet with self-meuasur- 
ing directions and prices. 
Curtis & Spindell Co., Elastic 
Weavers, 40 Market St., Lynn, Mags. 





















Rider Agents Wanted 


Va® in each town to ride and exhibit sample 
Pa 1 model. Write for_ Special 0, 


Oto $ 7 





‘inest Guaranteed 
1907 Models 


1905 & 1906 Models 


all of best makes 7 to $12 


50S Second - fas 

es ani - 

mels, good as new $3 to $8 

WE Great Factory Clearing Sale. 
We Ship on Approval without a cent 
Shook. Pay, the fresh and allow 

STEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. 

half usual prices. Do not buy till 


you get our catalogs. Write at once. 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. T-51, Chicago 











The watch by which the hour-to- 
hour progress of this remarkable age 
is timed. 

Used by men of action—women of 
initiative—people who don’t stop. 

An ELGIN WATCH is the favorite 
of the punctual—a companion of ideal 
habits. Grades differ—prices differ, 
according to jewels and metals. 

The G. M. WHEELER GRADE 
ELGIN is moderate in price, with a 
fame earned by years of service. 

“The Watch that’s Made 
for the Majority.” 

Adjusted to temperature—with 17 
jewels and micrometric regulator. 

ELGINS of equal grade and 
reasonable price for women—desir- 
able new models. 


ELCIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., 
Eigin, tl. 








with Coaster-Brakes and Puncture Proof tires. | 


Tires,coaster-brakes,sundries,etc. | 














Jight 
Running 


are not necessarily idle days nor days 
spent uselessly; rather those days in 
which one does some necessary, use- 
ful thing satisfactory to oneself. To 
do this conditions must be favorable, 
materials right, implements correct, etc. 

The average woman greatly admires 
beautifully made garments, enjoys ma- 
king them, too, under right conditions, 
and one of the conditions is the pos- 
session of a 


NEW HOME 


SEWING MACHINE 


To operate this light-running ma- 
chine It puts 
you in the mood for sewing, makes 


is a genuine pleasure. 
you anticipate sewing days, and count 
them days. Are your 
days easy or hard? In other words, 
do you a New Home 
Machine or not? Built primarily for 
family use, built to adapt itself to every 
class of work, built to last the average 
lifetime. 


easy sewing 


own Se wing 


Send to us for the New Home literature 
and name of the dealer nearest you He will 
doubtless deliver you a New Home to-merrow, 

and let you pay for it at leisure. 
THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO. 
Orange, Mass. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
DENTIFRICE 













Strong’s Arnica 
Tooth Soap 


Antiseptic. Whitens 
beautifiestheteeth. 
aids in preventing 
decay — saves den 
tists’ bills 

breath sweet. 


Makes 


The metal package is 
most convenient for 
travel. No liquid or 
yowder to spill or waste 
$5 cents at all druggists 
Sent post-paid, if yours 
hasn't it. 

Rh quirements of Food and 
ca Act complied with, 








( neers 
4 ( ARNICA ) 
TOOTH SOAP # | 

Arnica 


Jelly ree mei 


Makes skin smooth, soft, beaut 


tiful. Gives clear complexion 
Excellent for chaps, pimples, 
burns, bruises and all eruptions ; 


collapsible metal tube. 

If your dealer hasn't it, send to us 
Sent post-paid for 25 cents 
Requirements of Food and Drug 

Act complied with. 


C.H.Strong & Co.Chicago,U.S.A. 











HICLETS — That dainty mint-covered, candy - coated 


chewing gum. 


It takes two great big cleanly factories to keep 


abreast of the still growing demand for these pearl-like pellets 


of delight. 


Your neighborhood druggist or confectioner can supply you 


if he will—or send us a dime for a sample packet and a booklet. 


CHICLET PALMISTRY. Look at your hand! 


the first finger) shows capacity to command. 


A square on the Mound of Jupiter (base of 


If the Head Line (the second line from the base of the fingers running across the palm) is joined by 


a fork to the Life Line it means Good Fortune. 


When the Heart Line extends around the percussion (side of the hand) it shows a daring spirit. 


You can have a Chiclet Palmistry Chart FREE at your request if you write 
us, mentioning this advertisement, before the end of the month. 


FRANK H. FLEER & CO., Inc., 


505 No. 24th St., Philadelphia, U.S.A. 































THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper for all the family. Its sub- 
scription price is $1.75 a year, in advance. Entered 
at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class 
matter. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 


although eight pages constitute a complete issue, | 


and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 

New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent_by 
mail, should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order.. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
it is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 


by us, the date after the address on your paper, | 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 


be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your naine cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 


201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 





BRUISES. 

bruise is a wound, differing 

only from the injuries ordi- 
narily called wounds in the fact 
that the skin is not broken; but 
this isa very important fact, for 
it diminishes the probability of 
infection and consequent suppu- 
ration. 


when its vitality has been im- 
paired, as it is by the blow that 
produces the bruise, is not a 
perfect protection, and unless 
great care is taken, the germs of suppuration may 
filter through and cause an abscess. 

A bruise is the result either of a heavy com- 
pression between two hard objects, as when the 
wheel of a vehicle passes over some part of the 
body, or of a smart blow by some hard, blunt 
object. The first indication of a contusion or 
bruise is pain. This is speedily followed by swell- 
ing and discoloration. 
bluish or a dirty black, and this shades off into 
yellow and brown, gradually lightening to the 
natural color of the skin as healing progresses. 

This discoloration, a familiar example of which 





is the black eye of evil repute, is caused by the | 


escape into the tissues of blood from the minute 
blood-vessels broken by the blow. Sometimes a 


larger vessel is ruptured, and then a rounded | 


tumor, a blood-tumor, is produced. 


The best treatment of a slight bruise is the ap- | long bamboo from the pavement 
plication of cold, by means of an ice-bag or of | 


cloths wrung out of ice-water, and frequently 
changed as they become warm. 

In the aged, or in persons given to the use of 
liquors, whose fissues have little vitality, and in 
cases where the contusion is of wide extent and 
very severe, the continuous application of cold 
may be injurious. 
bag should be used instead. The cloths, whether 
hot or cold, may be advantageously wet with hot 
or cold claret or weak vinegar. As infection of 
the wound may occur, even when the skin is un- 
broken, the part should be washed gently with 
hot water and soap and then with alcohol as soon 
as possible after the injury and before the hot or 
cold applications are made. Firm but gentle 
pressure should be made with a bandage, or, if 
the bruise is where it can be done, a piece of lead 
or a paper-weight may be allowed to rest on the 
part, over the wet cloth. If an ice-bag or a hot- 
water bag is used, the requisite pressure may be 
obtained by binding a handkerchief or a bandage 
over it, or by having the patient lie on it. If the 
bruise is severe, the part should be kept at rest 
for a day or two. 


A HELPING HAND. 


«“"T here are lots of people to be sorry for, after 
all!” sighed Constance, on her return from a 
luncheon at the College Club with her Aunt Edith. 
“Not a member of your club, surely?” said her 
elder brother, with what Constance called a 
“speaking smile.” 


| 


The skin, however, especially | 


The part is first red, then | 


Then hot cloths or a hot-water | 





“No, it wasn’t a member, it was a guest of a} 


member,” responded Constance. “They sat at our 
table. The visitor was a woman of about forty, 
I should think, with such a sweet manner. If she 
hadn’t spoken of it herself I should not have 
imagined that she was uneducated, and had never 
even attended a public school.” 

Philip began to look interested, and Constance 
continued : 


“She said how nice it was for college women to | 


have a club of their own, and her friend said, ‘You 
ought to join.’ And the poor thing smiled, and 
said, ‘I couldn’t join. I never even attended 


school a day in my life, and I suppose that’s the | 


reason I am so ignorant.’ 


“Well, her friend smiled, but they both seemed | 


so quiet that I knew they were thinking about the 
lack of opportunities, and just then I had a happy 
thought. I remembered about the settlement 
classes, and I leaned right across the table and 
said, ‘Pardon me, but I couldn’t help hearing what 
you said about not going to school, and I wanted 
to teli you that if you cared to take up any special 
line of study you could do it under the direction of 


college women, and your age would not be the 


slightest drawback.’ ” 

“O Constance!” groaned Philip. 

“Well,” and his sister looked at him defiantly, 
“T believe in helping people when you see a chance, 
and she appreciated it. Her face lit up at once, 
and she thanked me; but the poor thing added 
that she had little time for regular study.” 

“Tt’s time to start for the lecture,” her brother 
interrupted. 


| cold that morning was! 














wanted to hear now,” and the brother and sister 
hurried away to the lecture hall. 

When the young people entered the room the 
lecturer was on the platform and had begun to 
speak. She was a sweet-faced woman of middle 
age. 

“Philip!” gasped Constance. “Look!” 

The young man turned to his sister in amaze- 
ment as she clutched his arm. “It’s the woman 
who never went to school,” she whispered, “the 
one I told —” but her brother’s “speaking smile” 
closed her lips. 

* 


TRAPPING RABBITS. 


‘There are lots of rabbits in the woods back of 
the rye-field, and I’ve got six box-traps in 

the barn. If you’ll see to ’em every morning we’ll | 
set the traps now.” This proposition made to a 
fourteen-year-old boy, says Mr. Fred Mather, the 
author of ““Men I Have Fished With,’ seemed a 
fine proposition, and the boy instantly agreed. He | 
was to put the captured rabbits in a bag, and the 
man who owned the traps was to take care of 
them. The boy tells the story: 

The next night was clear and crisp, and oh! how 
The first trap was un- | 
sprung. The second actually held a rabbit. There | 
| was the game crouched in the far end. I let the | 
trap down, and for a few moments enjoyed my 
triumph. I wasa eighty trapper! 

1 carefully adjusted the bag over the trap, and 
then opened it. There was a thud in the bottom 
of the bag, and then a glimpse of something gray 

| and a sound of “Zip! zip!’’ and if that really was | 
a rabbit it was gone. | 
| The third trap held a rabbit, and with the last 
| failure in mind, great care was taken in sosanas 
| the bag, but somehow the same thing happenec 
again. The next two traps were empty, and the | 
sixth was sprung. 4 } 

Remembering what Garry had said about a 
rabbit not biting, I put in a hand and brought the 
animal out some way, memory fails to record 
how, but it does bring back the pitiful cries that 
rang through the woods. But I hardened my | 
heart and dropped the game in the bag, anc 
started for home with my prize, in triumph not 
unmixed with Other feelings. 

After pondering for a while on the escape of the 
other two rabbits, the recollection of those pitiful 
cries came up in full force. Then I seemed to 
realize that they came from a poor, terrified and 
harmless thing that I was taking to be killed 
without the excitement of the hunt. 

I peeped into the bag. Two large eyes and a 
trembling form were in the corner. Somehow 
the grip on the mouth of the bag was loosened, 

| the bottom was turned up, and a white lump of 
cotton in a field of gray went bobbing off into the 
brush. 

When I entered Tom Simmonds’s store, I said to 
Garry, “Here’s your bag. I haven’t got any 
rabbits, and don’t want any.” 
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FISHERMAN’S LUCK. 


re my most amusing fishing experience | 
in Italy was during a week in Naples,” 

| Says the author of “The Salt of My Life,” and | 
gives the story in these words: 


Toward sunset one afternoon I was strolling | 
| toward my hotel along the parade, when I came 
across a ragged sportsman angling with a very 
He looked a 
merry wight, and I seated myself on the parapet 
| beside him. We were soon deep in as comfortable 
a conversation as is attainable between broken | 
Tuscan and pure Neapolitan. We discussed rods, 
and I asked him to let me feel the weight of his, 
which must have been thirty feet long. With 
native courtesy he handed it to me as if it were 
mine, and no sooner was it in my hands than down 
went the top, and I was in a good fish, which 
circled in vain on the unyielding line, and I soon | 
raised a black sea-bream of probably three pounds, 
Of a certainty none of his other fish weighed 
more than as many ounces. He was too amazed 
to do more than stammer his thanks, and as I 
turned away I fancy that he crossed himself, re- | 
garding the black bream as the fruit of black 
magic. 


* 


TRUSTING HIS PARTNER. 


he Carrolls all confidently believe that their 
Billy, aged five, is destined for future distine- 
tion. Perhaps they are right; at any rate, he is 
not lacking in that sagacity in choosing “associates 
in enterprise” said to be essential to success. 

Last summer Billy was seen walking slowly 
along the hotel piazza, thoughtfully scanning the | 
faces of guests seated there. Finally he stopped 
at the chair of an old lady with whom he was on | 


| friendly terms. 


“Say, Mrs. Jones, can you crack nuts?” he in- 
quired, his hands in his pockets. 

“Why, no, deary, I’m very sorry, but I can’t,” 
replied Mrs. Jones, apologetically. “You know 
I’ve lost most of my teeth.” 

“That’s what I thought,” said Billy, relaxing 
from anxiety to his sunny smile, and extending 
his two hands confidently. “Say, will you keep 
these nuts here for me while I go get the rest of | 
em?’ 


® © 


HIS CONCERT TOILET. 


well-known musician, according to the New | 
York Tribune, was talking about old-fashioned 
concerts. “Some of the hits directed at these | 
concerts were merited,” he said. ‘One hit, and a 
good one, was made by a Chicago man. He called | 
up-stairs to his daughters: 
“*What a time you girls take getting ready for 
the concert! Look at me; a bit el was ing in each 
ear, and I’m all ready.’ ” | 


® © 


ANSWERED. 


| i friends returning from a late evening gath- 
ering, Says a writer in the New Orleans Times- 
Democrat, noticed a Chinaman. The following | 
exchange of remarks followed: | 
“I wonder what that Chinaman is doing up so 
late,” said one. 
“Shirts, I suppose,” came the answer. 


th 
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FINANCE. 
he agreeable visitor, says Judge, smiled upon 
the son of the house and said: 
“Willie, if you recite that poem your mother 
taught you, I’ll give you a penny.” 


“Not likely! I can get a nickel anywhere for 


“I’ve let you tell me more than I | not reciting it,’ Willie replied. | 


When Out of Sorts Take | 
HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. | 

It stimulates healthy liver activity, relieves con- 
stipation, sick headache and malaria. [Adv. 
4 
} 








100 var. foreign, free. Postage 2c. | 


STAMPS QUAKER STAMP CO., Toledo, Ohio. 








[———- LOWEST PRICES IN U. S. Sd 
THE WORCESTER IMPROVED 
( 


tom-Made) 
« | ELASTIC STOCKINGS 
-« ARE THE BEST AND 


COST THE LEAST. 

Send To-day for FREE BOOKLET tellin 
how Varicose Veins are Relieved, 
Self-Measurement Directions, etc. 
~ Worcester Elastic Stocking & Truss Co., 
Manutfrs., 58 Front Street, Worcester, Mass. 
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Rare Bargains 
In Suits-Skirts—Jackets | 
-Rain Coats. sr) |) 





For a few weeks 
only we will make 
to your measure any 
Suit, Skirt, Jacket 
or Rain Coat shown 
in our Sunrmer Cata- 
logue of New York 
Styles ata reduc- 
tion of one-fifth 
from our regu- 
lar prices. 

Our reason for this 
unusual offer? We 
must dispose of all 
our Summer fabrics 
immediately to 
make room for our 
Fall stock. 

The materials in- 
cluded in this Great 
Sale are not only 
very attractive, but 
they cannot be du- 
plicated anywhere 
atless than 50% more 
than we ask. 


Our 
Guarantee. 
We guarantee to 
fit you perfectly 
and give you entire 
satisfaction or re- 
turn your money. 


$ 6.00 SUITS . . 


10.00 “ : @ “ —$ 8.00 
$15.00 “ : « “ $12.00 
$20.00 “ es “ $16.00 
$ 3.50 SKIRTS. “ $ 2.80 
$6.00 “ -  @ “  $ 4.80 
$9.00 “ Ss “ § 728 
$12.00 “ es “ $ 9.60 


Simar reductions on our made-to-order Jackets 
and Rain Coats. Write to-day for free Sum- 
mer Catalogue and Samples as well as for 
full particulars about our Great Sale. Kindly 
mention colors you prefer. 


National Cloak and Suit Co., 
219 West 24th St., New York. 








Largest Ladies’ Outfitting Establishment in the World. 
Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. 
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and the Golden West 


A vacation investment 
that heaps up dividends 
in recreation and health 
—pleasantly begun 
with a ticket on the 


Colorado Special 


of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway 


The famous ‘‘one-night-on-the-road"’ 
train from Union Station, Chicago, to 
Union Station, Denver. Unexcelled 
service in sleepers, dining and library 
cars, Convenient connections at Den- 
ver for California and North Pacific 
Coast points. 
F. A. MILLER, Generar Pass. Acent, Cricaco. 


W. S. HOWELL, Generar Eastern Acent 
381 Broapway, New Yor«. 
Low rates via this line to 
Colorado, Yellowstone 
Park and Pacific 
Coast Points. 























The picture-base is an enlargement of a tual phot h taken July 17,1 
at Lake Cobbossecontee, Winthrop, Me.. by “Mr. Soule C. Games, Cambebine. = 
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SPECIAL mip-season OFFERS 


Our former special inducements for new subscriptions to 
The Youth’s Companion having expired on July Ist, 
the following Mid-Season Specials will be of interest 
to many. These are offered to Companion subscribers 
only for new subscriptions obtained between July 4 











Offer |. 


HIS Stamping Outfit contains the very latest designs in 

the three leading styles of embroidery, French, Eyelet 
and Shadow. Our Offer is of unprecedented value. If the 
patterns were purchased separately, they would cost not less 
than $7.00. A box of Stamping Material and a Bodkin 
included with each Outfit. The Outfit is not offered for 
sale. The designs are as follows: 


Shirt Waist, shadow embroidery; Corset Cover, shadow 
and eyelet embroidery; Turnover Collar, eyelet embroidery, 
2% inches wide; Turnover Collar, eyelet embroidery, 14 
inches wide; Corner of Handkerchief, eyelet embroidery; 
Tie End, shadow embroidery, 3% x4 inches; Medallion, 
eyelet embroidery, 244x3 inches; Medallion, eyelet em- 
broidery, 2x2 inches; Insertion, eyelet embroidery, 114 
inches wide; Insertion, eyelet embroidery, 1 inch wide; 
Insertion, eyelet embroidery, 1 inch wide; Shirt Waist, 
eyelet or French embroidery; Corset Cover or Chemise 


Offer 2m 


Given only to Companion subscribers for three new 
subscriptions sent between July 1 and September 15, 
1907. Postage and registry fee 15 cents. The Watch 
is not offered for sale. 

This Watch is shown actual size. It has a lever 
escapement, damaskeened movement plate, enamel 
dial, engraved back, and is stem-wind and stem-set. 
The case is made of two plates of solid gold over a 
composition metal. This construction is known as 
** gold-filled,’’ and with ordinary use should wear 
ten years. The Watch is a good timekeeper, and is 
also as beautiful as it is reliable. Our Offer is excep- 
tionally attractive. . 


SPECIAL OFFER. With each Telescope ordered between 









and September 15, 1907. 
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Given only to Companion subscribers for one 


Yoke, eyelet or French embroidery; Belt to match Shirt 
Waist, eyelet or French embroidery; design for shadow 
embroidery, suitable for Apron, Shirt Waist or Scarf End, 
5'4x13% inches; Turnover Collar, eyelet or French em- 
broidery, 2% inches wide; design in eyelet embroidery, 
suitable for Child’s Dress, Apron or Shirt Waist Front, 
5x7 inches; Edging, repeating pattern, eyelet embroidery, 
2 inches wide; Jewel Case, French embroidery, 3 x 4 inches; 
Doily, eyelet embroidery, 7x 7 inches; Doily, eyelet em- 
broidery, 5x 5 inches; design of Holly and Ribbon, for 
Pincushion or Jewel Case, 244 x2% inches; eyelet design 
for Dress Decoration, 24% x 3% inches; Bureau Scarf End, 
eyelet embroidery, 174 x 15 4 inches; Oval Centerpiece, eye- 
let embroidery, 13x 15 inches; % design Centerpiece, eyelet 
or French embroidery; 1% of Wheat design, 15% x15% 
inches; Sofa Pillow, Wallachian embroidery, 4% design; 
Doily, cut work, 4% design, 11x11 inches; Doily, eyelet 
and cut work, % design, 7x7 inches; design of Wreath, 
French embroidery for hemstitched Doily or Pincushion, 
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Planisphere. This will show all the principal stars visible for every hour in the year. 
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French, Eyelet and Shadow Embroidery Stamping Outfit. 


new subscription, post-paid. 


3x3% inches; Spray of Forget-me-nots, 4 inches; eyelet 
design for Pincushion, 1x7 inches; eyelet design suitable 
for Stockings, Pincushion or Waist Decoration; Hat, eyelet 
embroidery; Baby’s Bonnet, face measure 13 inches, eyelet, 
shadow or French; Baby’s Collar, eyelet, shadow or French, 
neck measure 10 inches; Baby’s Shoe, eyelet embroidery; 
Baby’s Bib, eyelet embroidery; eyelet design for Baby’s 
Dress Yoke, 4x6% inches; eyelet design for Child’s 
Dress, 3x9 inches; Anchor for Child’s Coat, Hat or Dress, 
2x2% inches; Edging for Child’s Dress, repeating pattern 
1% inches wide; design for Soap or Jewel Case, 434 x 24 
inches; Holly design for Jewel Case or Pincushion, 144 x 3 
inches; eyelet design for Child’s Dress or Infant’s Shoe, 
1% x2 inches; eyelet design for scattering, 2x 3% inches; 
eyelet design for scattering, 2x 2 inches. 





Special. With each Outfit we include, without extra 
charge, a French, Eyelet and Shadow Embroidery Booklet. 
Price of Booklet, separate from Outfit, 25 cents. 


Offer 3 Achromatic 
e Telescope. 


Given only to Companion subscribers for three new 
subscriptions, postage paid. We do not offer this 
Telescope for sale. 





Telescopes are equally useful on the farm, hills or 
plains. We have selected for our Offer a Telescope 
made by one of the best manufacturers of optical 
goods in France. It has a power of twelve times, 
which means that an object twelve miles distant will 
appear but one mile distant. It is leather-bound. 
When fully extended is 17 inches long. The six 
lenses are achromatic, and the three slides are of 
brass, polished and lacquered. It is a beautiful and 
satisfactory instrument. 


July 4 and September 15, 1907, we will include a Pocket Revolving 


Full Directions for use are also given. 





The publishers of The Companion are always pleased to generously reward their subscribers 


who are successful in increasing its circulation. 


We will be glad to assist any worker by 


sending sample copies and other special helps for obtaining new subscriptions. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Avenue, BOSTON, MASS. 
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MENNEN’S makes him so. He is comfortable—MENNEN’S is the cause. 
Think of the help and rest this famous toilet powder has brought to mothers and 
nurses by its soothing, healing touch on baby’s skin, bringing quiet and restful sleep! 
Every age finds MENNEN’S a relief from PRICKLY HEAT, SUNBURN, RASH, and 
skin torture. It is a solace to all sorts of irritated skins. Is it wise to experiment when 
you can get MENNEN’S and be SURE? We protect MENNEN patrons by our 
non-refillable box,—the “BOX THAT LOX,”—making substitution impossible. 
Look for face on box. 


at every dealer’s or by 

2 5 Cents math. Sample Free. 
TRY MENNEN’S VIOLET (Borated) TALCUM TOILET POWDER. 
It has the scent of fresh cut Parma Violets. 


GERHARD MENNEN CO., 20 Orange St., Newark, N. J. 


Guaranteed under the Food and Drugs Act, 
June 30, 1906. No. 1542. 


| aad one knows when baby is happy and contented, and every one knows that 
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